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ROBERT BONNER. 





A PHRENOGRAPH FROM 


A PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 


By Epcar C. BEa.L, M.D. 


NE of the common errors in 
judging human nature is to sup- 
pose that the majority of wealthy 
business men are impelled to accumu- 
late from the mere sense of posses- 
sion, or love of money for its own 
sake. The truth is that very many 
of those who amass large fortunes, 
especially in the United States, are 
successful because of a liberal policy 
which a parsimonious, miserly indi- 
vidual would fear to practice. Of 
this enterprising, generous class an 
excellent illustration is afforded by 
the personality and history of Robert 
Bonner. 

It only requires a slight familiarity 
with the art of reading character to 
discern at a glance that this is a 
man of superior mental and physical 
endowments. He is five feet, seven 
inches in height, and weighs 180 
pounds. His hair is naturally dark, 
which indicates a current of positive- 
ness and strength, while the sandy 
beard suggests an impulsive, enthusi- 
astic, facile and brilliant vein. These 
elements in combination insure un- 
usual versatility. The hazel eyes 
also bespeak a shrewdness, intelli- 
gence, and sense of humor which are 





characteristic of the Scotch-Irish, to 
which nationality Mr. Bonner belongs. 

The form of the nose is more femi- 
nine than masculine, the bridge being 
somewhat concave, and the point 
rather sharp. The distinguishing 
quality to be associated with this nose 
is penetrating intelligence. It may 
be possessed by men of small enter- 
prise, provided they lack the senti- 
ment of ambition, or the desire for 
power and position, in which case 
there will be a tendency to very con- 
servative and cautious methods, and 
to be satisfied with small results. But 
with a large brain and an eager desire 
to succeed, the methods, though still 
cautious, will involve speculation and 
heavy investments The motto of 
the latter class is festina lente, or as 
the Germans put it, Eile mit Weile ; 
that is, they ‘‘ hasten slowly,” by which 
is meant that they are impatient in the 
pursuit of what they aim to do, but in 
their boldest manceuvres they never 
relax their vigilance. They are care- 
ful, sharp-sighted and diplomatic, 
rather than forcefully aggressive in 
making deals, but still the deals must 
be large. Thus it is with our present 
subject. 
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Mr. Bonner’sshand is of the type 
known as the square, or useful, and 
he has a rather large thumb, which 
is in keeping with the general strength 
of his individuality and power of will. 
Few men are more generously sup- 
plied with the organs which supply 
nutrition. The trunk is long and well 


long diameter of the head, as shown 
by the calipers, is eight inches’and a 
quarter, while the greatest measure- 
ment from side to side is five and 
three-quarters. 

The whole occiput, as indicated 
in the frontispiece by ,the expan- 
sion backward from the ear, is very 
large. There is strong love of 
the opposite sex, union for life, 








ROBERT BONNER. 


developed in both the regions of 
respiration and digestion. The tem- 
perament should be called a well bal- 
anced Mental-Vital. At present the 
health is excellent. 

The size of the head is extraordi- 
nary. It measures 24 inches in circum- 
ference, 15 inches from ear to ear 
over the top, and 13} from ear to ear 
around the forehead. 

Another very striking and interest- 
ing peculiarity is the extension of the 
forehead beyond the line of the cheek 
bone. This distance is an inch and 
a half, which is fully a third longer 
than it is usually found, and is an 
evidence of the special power and 
activity of the frontal lobes. The 


ROCKWOOD, PHOTO. 





friendship, and domestic attach- 
ment, while the love of children 
is perhaps the largest of the 
group. It is in this last named 
development especially that we 
find an explanation of the fond- 
ness for horses which has done 
almost as much to make Mr. 
Bonner famous as his pro- 
prietorship and management of 
the Mew York Ledger. An 
almost clannish friendship and a 
patriotic love for ancestral tra- 
ditions are also qualities for 
which Mr. Bonner is well known, 
and which such an organization 
should be expected to produce. 

Of the mental powers that 
contribute to executive energy 
the largest is Firmness. There 
is a fair degree of Combative- 
ness, which will be manifested 
in the defence of family, friends, 
country, and personal reputa- 
tion rather than money, and his 
weapons will be lingual and lit- 
erary rather than manual and military. 
The head is rather narrow between 
the ears at Destructiveness, and much 
of the intensity which he displays has 
its source in the great volume of 
blood and vitality generated by his 
nutritive system, or vital tempera- 
ment. The head is also of only 
ordinary width at Secretiveness. He 
is not disposed to rely upon stratagem 
or concealment. His intellect will de- 
vise means to accomplish his wishes 
under circumstances where guarded- 
ness is needed, without the stimulus 
of the propensity to hide. And as 
his Cautiousness is rather large he 
does not neglect to consider all ele- 
ments of actual danger. 
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The diameter of the head at 
Acquisitiveness, as shown by the 
calipers, is only five and three-quarter 
inches, which, ina brain of such vol- 
ume, is very moderate. Mr. Bonner 
has incidentally become a _ million- 
aire in his efforts to make his busi- 
ness a success. His career has been 
marked by numerous illustrations of 
his indifference to money when it 
stood in the way of his dominant de- 
sire to excel. He once paid Henry 
Ward Beecher thirty thousand dollars 
for a story, which was the highest 
price ever given by any publisher in 
the United States for a novel. He 
also gave Edward Everett ten thou- 
sand dollars for writing one article 
a week for the Zedger during one 
year. He paid Lord Tennyson 
five thousand dollars for one poem, 
and the same amount for the only 
story Dickens ever wrote for an 
American publication. The fabulous 
sums he has expended for horses also 
P illustrate the idea in question. It 
was not the thought of money so 
much as the desire to stand at the 
head in whatever he undertook. 
It was not that he _ considered 
Beecher’s novel of such great 
intrinsic value, but it was the 
ambition to capture Mr. Beecher 
himself. He was proud of his ability 
to induce the great Plymouth pastor 
to engage in a literary labor which 
probably no one else could have per- 
suaded or bribed him to undertake. 
And it is needless to add that the 
difference of a few seconds in the 
time made by ‘‘ Dexter” or ‘‘ Maud 
S.”’ over other horses which could be 
bought for one-twentieth of the 
money the great racers cost Mr. 
Bonner, appealed to his pride rather 
than to his purse. 

The word pride, as used in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, is applicable to 
Mr. Bonner only in the popular sense. 
According to our phrenological analy- 
sis, the gentleman has but a moder- 
ate degree of the element which pro- 
duces genuine pride, namely, Self- 
esteem. He is not haughty, arrogant, 








distant, or even dignified. On the 
contrary, in his manners he is exceed- 
ingly affable, and easy to approach. 
Approbativeness, however, as might 
be expected, is exceedingly large. It 
does not show in the profile so much 
as in a rear view of the head, owing 
to the deficiency of Self-esteem and 
Continuity, which, with the moderate 
Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness, 
allows the brain to droop in the region 
of the crown, and expand from side 
to side. 

Conscientiousness is large, and, 
together with Firmness, produces a 
high degree of moral stability. As 
to religion, Mr. Bonner is a Presby- 
terian by inheritance and association, 
though he is by no means dogmatic 
in his interpretation of the old creed. 
He has the Scotch reverence, and 
perseverance or persistence in a 
position once taken, but his tempera- 
ment gives him more sympathy with 
the ethical than the theological form 
of faith. He has the idea of religion 
rather than the sentiment, and he is 
more interested in the administration 
of justice than the giving of alms. 
His charities will be the expression of 
his conscience rather than his sym- 
pathy. 

He has not much inclination to 
believe without strong evidence, and, 
in most matters, he is inclined to be 
governed by the principles of every 
day logic. He is not what the occult- 
ists would call a ‘‘ psychic,” and not 
responsive or hospitable to messen- 
gers who do not knock at the regular 
gates of the senses. 

The head is narrow at the temples, 
denoting little skill or taste for 
mechanism, and still less for music. 
The calipers show a diameter at 
the seat of the musical faculty 
of only four and a half inches. 
This is an inch and a- quarter 
less than the same region in the head 
of Paderewsky, and when it is remem- 
bered that the circumference of the 
great pianist’s head is an_ inch 
and a half less than that of Mr. Bon- 
ner, the deficiency in the latter as 
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regards the tone art will be seen to be 
very remarkable. If it were a ques- 
tion of a superficial knob or peak 
upon the cranium, as so many people 
erroneously imagine, a little varia- 
tion in the thickness of the temporal 
muscle or the plates of the skull 
would certainly render an estimate of 
the development difficult, if not im- 
possible, as has been so frequently 
urged by the Quixotic opponents of 
Phrenology. But when a relative 
difference amounting to an inch anda 
quarter is found ata special point in 
two heads which differ in absolute 
méasurement an inch and a half, the 
advantage in the special area being 
in the brain of lesser volume, 
the scientific basis of the phreno- 
logical method becomes apparent at 
once. In corroboration of his de- 
ficiency as regards music, Mr. Bonner 
declares that although he has been 
a regular attendant at church for over 
fifty years, he has never been able to 
distinguish ‘‘Old Hundred” from 
any other hymn. 

The intellectual developments, on 
the whole, are extraordinary. The 
Perceptives, Individuality, Size, 
Weight, Color, Order and Calcula- 
tion are all very marked, while Form, 
which separates the eyeballs, and 
Locality and Eventuality, which are 
located in the center of the lower 
forehead, are phenomenally large. 
The last named pair of faculties are 
canspicuously active in Mr. Bonner’s 
conversation whenever he has an 
appreciative listener. He is master 
of a fund of reminiscence, history and 
anecdote, the equal of which it would 
be difficult to find. Language is also 
rather large, as shown by the exten- 
sion of the eye forward from the line 
of the cheek. Herarely hesitates for 
a word. The upper forehead is also 
finely expanded in those areas which 
relate to philosophy, criticism, sense 
of motives, mirthfulness and polite- 
ness. 

That Mr. Bonner should have 
founded a family paper, the principal 
feature of which was narrative, is not 





surprising to a phrenologist, in view 
of the very great development of the 
back head, which is the seat of the 
domestic feelings, and the fullness of 
the central forehead, which relates to 
everything that can be expressed by 
the verb, and is therefore characteris- 
tic of the historian, the journalist, or 
the typical writer of stories. 





Robert Bonner was born at Lon- 
donderry, Ireland, and is now seventy 
years old. He came to this country 
in 1839, and after working for a while 
as a printer, settled in New York in 
1844. He bought a commercial paper 
called the Merchant's Ledger, which 
he continued to publish as such for 
two or three years, when he changed 
it to the well-known periodical with 
which his name has been associated 
until a few years ago, when he re- 
signed the management to his sons, 

At present, Mr. Bonner spends 
most of his time on his stock farm, 
which is three miles east of Tarry- 
town. He is said to be the best in- 
formed man in the country with re- 
gard to scientific methods of develop- 
ing speed in race horses. He has 
given special study to the anatomy of 
the horse's foot, and has been known 
to save many a valuable animal by 
being able to adjust a shoe in a 
peculiar manner. 





Readers of the JourNatL will no 
doubt be interested to compare two 
analyses of the same character written 
forty-eight years apart, by two men, 
neither of whom saw the work of the 
other until his own was finished. We 
therefore take pleasure in presenting 
the following description of Mr. Bon- 
ner, which was made in the early days 
of Phrenology as a practical profes- 
sion by Prof. L. N. Fowler, to whom 
Mr. Bonner came as a stranger, when 
he was about twenty-one years of age. 

This delineation was taken down by 
a phonographer in the usual manner, 
and has been carefully preserved by 
its owner. It is herewith published 
for the first time; 
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PHRENOLOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF ROB- 
ERT BONNER AS GIVEN BY L, N. 
FOWLER. 


CLINTON HALL, Nov. 19, 1845. ) 
131 Nassau Street, New York. { 


Your head is very large, and if it 
were sustained by a body proportion- 
ately large, and as strong as large, 
you would be capable of becoming a 
noted man of uncommon power and 
intellectual capacity; but you have a 
drawback, a barrier to success or 
notoriety; and that is, a lack of 
strength of muscle and density of the 
whole physiological system. You 
need to work hard with your hands 
in the free, strong open air in order 
to inflate and brace up the lungs and 
arterialize the blood, and give it a 
circulation propelled throughout the 
body by the extension and contrac- 
tion of the muscular apparatus. 

Your head is now too large for the 
power which sustains the action of 
the brain; hence you need to remem- 
ber that wherever disproportion 
exists, it isthe result of an enlarge- 
ment of one part at the expense of 
another, and it would be beneficial to 
you if you could diminish the size of 
your brain and make it more on a par 
with the rest of your physical struct- 
ure. This you can do by the right 
kind of management, but not other- 
wise. 

You are friendly in your nature, 
and very fond of your home, the 
place—as a spot—where you were 
born and brought up, your country, 
and you dislike to leave it, notwith- 
standing you have a rather strong 
desire to see places and objects. 
Still you would never be so happy 
without a home as with one, the 
thoughts of which would make you 
happy and give a charm to many an 
hour that would otherwise be weari- 
some. 

You love variety, and are not dis- 
posed to dwell long at a time upon 
any one thing, but pass rapidly from 
one subject, or train of thought, to 
another, You prefer a business which 


gives change and does not require 
continued application upon any one 
subject or object. 

You are rather spirited as an oppo- 
nent, but it requires a great deal of 
motive to call you out efficiently, and 
if I were making my utmost endeav- 
ors to benefit you, I would try to call 
your powers into action by opposing 
you strenuously. I would place you 
in some circumstances where you 
would be obliged to exert yourself 
energetically in order to extricate 
yourself from the corner to which 
the events had driven you. 

Your Combativeness is large enough 
already, but Destructiveness—that 
gives tone and energy, force, sever- 
ity, and sternness—is not large 
enough to put into action all the 
power which you possess. 

Combativeness exhibits itself men- 
tally more than in physical combat, 
yet if out of health you would feel 
worried and like fretting, but seldom 
get angry or feel disposed to revenge 
your wrong by hurting the aggressor 
corporally. You feel sometimes as 
though you wished to punish, and 
perhaps you threaten to do so, but 
when it comes to the case in hand, 
you would rather yield and suffer an 
injury from another than be yourself 
the inflictor, for your sympathy is 
very strong, and would be apt to stay 
the hand that was raised to give the 
blow, rather than to cause suffering. 

Guard your appetite. Let your 
food be light and select, for you will 
find that it affects the action of your 
mind, and if you eat too much, or 
food that is gross and too strong, you 
will find that you cannot think clearly 
or intently. 

You do not hold on to money quite 
enough, but spend it rather freely for 
the gratification of your desires, and 
to relieve the distress of the suffer- 
ing. 

You are not a free or copious talk- 
er, but what youthink you speak, and 
act as you feel; sometimes express 
yourself too freely, and without suffi- 
cient forethought, and are thereby in 









} 
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danger of injuring the feelings of a 
friend unintentionally, or when you 
would not on any account have done 
so. Cultivate cautiousness and pru- 
dence. You are liable to act with too 
little forethought, and the result is 
that you lose the object of your effort 
just at the time when hope antici- 
pated that success was to crown your 
endeavors. You are pleased with the 
approval of your friends if they choose 
to bestow their approbation, but you 
think just about as much of your own 
pleasure, and will never stoop for 
applause or turn aside because they 
censure, and would feel as though 
they were as apt to be wrong in their 
judgment of your acts as you would 
be to do wrong. 

You realize about all that you 
expect—are neither very sanguine 
nor very anxious for the result, nor 
apt to be much cast down, neither do 
you often condemn yourself, but you 
wish and endeavor to do just about 
right, and would be sorry if you were 
to do wrong, yet would not have that 
keen, lively sense of it that would 
grow out of a different organization. 

You generally take things about as 
they come, and make the best of 
them. To besure, you might be tan- 
talized by difficulties, but would go 
around them as easily as possible. 
You appreciate a joke when it is not 
at your expense; but you have more 
mirthfulness, or love of fun, than of 
wit or sarcasm. 

You have a good intellect, and 
some of the educational organs are 
unusually large, while others are too 
small, and should be brought out and 
cultivated. 

Your memory of forms, counte- 
nances, shapes, the looks of a pattern 








and the like, is very good, so also is 
your judgment of size and distance; 
and you judge of the weight of an 
article more from its bulk than from 
its specific gravity fer se. 

Your principal trouble in remember- 
ing what you have seen or heard, is 
because you do not pay sufficient 
attention to the subject, and hence 
fail to impress it upon your mind. 
You should look more and think less, 
or rather, take into consideration 
more of the minutize of an object 
when presented for consideration, and 
not pass off too soon to something 
else. Cultivate memory of incidents 
by reviewing the occurrences of each 
day at its close, each in its detail, 
remembering both the words and the 
actions and circumstances. 

You are very kind-hearted—in fact 
you are too good for your own 
benefit; and when your sympathies 
are once called into action, you do 
not know how to say no, even though 
convinced that if you should consent 
to the wishes of others you would 
injure yourself in many ways; hence 
you need to learn to say no, when 
intellect dictates, unless you expect 
to be duped with your eyes wide open. 

Cultivate Language, and learn to 
express your ideas as you would like, 
for they are good and plentiful, but 
before you give them utterance, they 
are gone. You must begin to talk, 
and improve every opportunity; 
therefore. talk, whether you have 
words or not, for with use they will 
flow with great ease. Give free vent 
to your ideas, and share them with 
others; cultivate an exchange and 
interchange of views, and_ thus 
increase sociability and the happiness 
of both yourself and your friends. 














SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 


A SCHEME FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 
By H. S. Drayton, LL.B., M.D. 


AVING reviewed the inter-re- 
lated activity of the faculties 
chiefly concerned in giving to con- 
duct its moral aspects, it remains for 
us to indicate the course to be pur- 
sued by a teacher who would make 
his moral instruction practicable. The 
limits of our discussion prevent more 
than a general plan, which the ear- 
nest teacher, who has given more 
than a superficial glance at the sub- 
ject, may find of a flexible character 
and susceptible of the elaboration 
that experience may require. 

The school teacher, we are ready 
to remember, has no easy task 
in attempting to train the great 
majority of his young pupils in 
ways of uprightness, since before 
they begin to attend school their 
moral nature has already been given 
a strong formative impression, for 
which of course their parents are re- 
sponsible. We are also ready to re- 
member that the tutoring in habits of 
truth, duty, obedience and mutual 
helpfulness that the teachers may 
give them may be largely counter- 
acted by the laxity and carelessness 
of their home life. Nevertheless 
there remain the duty of the state 
and society to the growing youth and 
reasons of the plainest economy for 
making moral instruction a part of the 
regular curriculum in the schools of 
the masses. 

Assuming this to be an accom- 
plished fact, every public school in 
the community would have its course 
in practical ethics, according to a re- 
ceived text book, just as any intellec- 
tual study is now pursued, what 
might not be the outcome in a few 
years of enlightened sentiment and a 
clearer view regarding personal re- 
sponsibility in general relations of 
society? Even as muscular power is 
developed by the exercise of the 


muscles and intellectual power results 
from intellectual action, so moral 
power is incident to moral action. 
Evils, abuses, will continue for ages 
to come, but moral culture will de- 
velop power to resist them and correct 
their pernicious effects. Mr. Dunton, 
whom we have already quoted, says*: 
—‘“If all parents realized the force 
of this law (of development through 
action) and had a clear conception of 
the true end of moral education, how 
much less would they govern the chil- 
dren, and how much more would they 
strive to induce the children to gov- 
ern themselves!” 

A proper course of moral training 
would include: 

First—Direction and guidance in 
the common physical habits—the 
child’s behavior indoors and out, at 
the table, at the desk, at play, receiv- 
ing attention. 

Second—Insistence upon accu- 
racy of statement to the extent 
of the study or observation of 
natural things; also obedience to 
the requests of the teacher, and 
to the regulations, the judgment of 
the child being enlisted on the side 
of order by simple explanations of its 
expediency adapted to his tender 
understanding. 

Third—The thorough learning of 
the fundamental rules and principles 
appertaining to proper moral conduct. 
To this end a code of morals should 
be arranged for use in _ primary 
schools, as part of the reading les- 
sons; this code including 

(2) Definitions in simple language 
of the higher sentiments—kindness, 
respect for others, sense of duty, 
truthfulness, honesty, courage, regard 
for parents, loyalty to country, con- 
stancy, etc. 





* Education. Boston: 1891, 
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(4) Illustration of these sentiments 
by incidents drawn from the every- 
day life of both children and adults, 
the playground and home furnishing 
the examples. Sharply drawn rules 
and admonitions are by no means so 
effective as examples set by the 
teacher in word and conduct as he or 
she moves before the young charges, 
and illustrations more or _ less 
extended in well told stories and 
sketches 

The imagination of a child, or the 
representative power, is active very 
early, and unless perverted, as it were, 
in the cradle, the early gleams of 
sympathy that lighten up that imag- 
ination are on the side of the true 
and noble. Children invest every 
character of prominence that occurs 
in their reading with elements of hero- 
ism, and when later their admiration 
is disturbed by learning the truth 
which disenchants, their feelings sus- 
tain a shock that is positively inju- 
rious to their general judgment. The 
stories given them to read should be 


carefully written and recite the truth 

clearly while they portray the better 

sides of human conduct. 
Fourth—The text book should fur- 


nish suggestions and schemes for 
reading and discussion in which 
teacher and pupils are to take part 
Here is a most important field for the 
well-read and judicious teacher. He 
can create and deepen impressions by 
inspiring questions, and talk that 
awakens thought in regard to moral 
issues. The little contests that arise 
among the children can be laid before 
him and serve as trial cases of a most 
interesting sort. 

History, biography, scientific dis- 
covery, may be made to subserve a 
useful end in this ethical course, 
their study furnishing an affluent 
source of illustration. While the 
young students are learning some- 
thing of the progress of the world 
and of the men and women who have 
contributed to it, they who were 
really noble and great in thought and 
deed, and whose lives were actuated 


by an earnest unselfishness in behalf 
of their fellow men, who sought not 
their own profit but the welfare of 
society and community, their own 
souls can be stirred to aspire for like 
action and honor. 

Only the best examples should be 
presented to a child’s thought, and 
the manner in which they manifested 
practically the principles that sub- 
stantiate moral sentiment. The very 
young should be taught positively, 
not negatively. Trained to speak 
the truth, to be sincere, kind and 
obedient, it becomes a law of their 
nature to do these things as a matter 
of course. When in later life they 
learn of the evil in the world, the 
vices, trickery and crime too common 
in all stations of life, they can best 
understand how wickedness is a de- 
parture from the right and true, a 
transgression of the harmony of moral 
action, and why it is attended with 
so much wretchedness and disgrace. 

Fifth.—The life of the teacher in 
the school room and out of it should 
be made as far as possible to conform 
to the teaching in moral lines. ‘‘Teach- 
est thou others, teach also thyself” is 
a proverb that has no better applica- 
tion than in the relations of the class- 
room. The spirit of moral culture is 
most ennobling. To the instructor 
it imparts grace, dignity and author- 
ity that exercise a very marked influ- 
ence upon his or her pupils. The 
great and increasing numbers of teach- 
ers in our nation render them a most 
powerful element, politically and 
socially; but their influence will never 
reach its zenith until it has become 
illumined by that earnestness and 
beauty that radiates from a life whose 
principles are those of Christian moral- 
ity. 

Are rules and admonitions needed 
by the teacher, a class book to 
which he may refer for hints and en- 
couragement and from which may be 
drawn noble, practical thoughts, to 
be impressed in the fallow soil of the 
child mind, can a better system be 
found than that furnished by the 
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Book of Proverbs, the Sermon on the 
Mount and other teachings of the 


Bible ? We agree with Professor 
Blackie* regarding the great value of 
these teachings to the growth of the 
mind and its establishment in right- 
eousness. The example of a great 


>< 





and noble man constantly set before 
the eyes of youth is powerful in 
moulding character, but the Divine 
voice speaking in terms of vivid force 
to the heart and soul of a learner 
creates impressions never to be 
effaced. 
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THE VOICE AS AN 


INDEX TO THE SOUL. 





By James R. Cocke, M. D. 


HAVE always lived in a world of 
sound and touch. A physician’s 
mistake cost me my sight in early in- 
fancy, so that all the memories which 
I have are of sound. All the loves of 
my early life were for the voices of 
those whom I knew. All my child- 
ish aversions were caused by harsh, un- 
pleasant tones; and the earliest recol- 
lections I have of nature came to me 
through her myriad voices. When I 
first, by the sense of touch, acquired a 
knowledge of the forms of these 
things, it was exceedingly difficult to 
associate them with the sounds they 
made. I began early to analyze my 
reasons for liking and disliking 
people, and found it was not what 
they said or did, but a quality inher- 
ent in their voices which affected me. 
I early discovered the difference 
between the voices of the educated 
and the illiterate. I recall the voice 
of an old minister, a bass-baritone, 
mellowed by age, but replete with ten- 
derness, warmth, and the deepest 
love; there was in it, also, an ele- 
ment of sternness, which put me a 
little in awe of him. 

Again, I remember the voice of a 
lawyer; this, too, was a baritone, 
brimful of merriment, fun, and good 
humor. With pain do I remember 
that as I grew older, and read his 
voice better, I heard in it something 
earthly, sensual, not to say devilish; 
and yet, speaking to me so plainly, it 
seemed, many times, to reveal more 
good than was borne out by my sub- 
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sequent experiences. This man’s 
voice illustrates a type. I have 
learned that voices similar to, if not 
just like that of this lawyer, are pos- 
sessed by men who embody in a 
marked degree both the emotional 
and the sensual. They are always 
kindly and full of color—if I may be 
permitted the figure of speech; they 
are seductive voices. Their posses- 
sors have usually dark complexions, 
with features handsome but somewhat 
heavy, particularly the lipsand nose. 
This voice is capable of the most sub- 
tle modulations; and in certain moods 
it may become perfectly dull, mono- 
tonous, and passionless. This ques- 
tion of mood affects voices very 
materially; and yet persons with pro- 
nounced moral traits will invariably 
show them in their voices, no matter 
what the state of mind maybe. I 
can recall from my memory’s sound- 
gallery some fifty voices similar to 
that of the lawyer. Professionally or 
otherwise I have known the lives of 
these men pretty well, and while the 
characters of a few of them were out 
of keeping with their voices, the 
great majority were emotional, false 
in a measure, kindly in impulse, pas- 
sionate in the extreme, and intellect- 
ually above the average. 

Of course, training, age, health, or 
disease of the vocal organs alter voices. 
In general those of children show less 
of their real character than do the 
voices of adults. The voices of 
women, are, as arule, more difficult 
to read, because they are naturally 
sweeter than thoseof men. Those of 
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the Northern races have less warmth 
and passion and aresternerthan those 
of Southern races. 

There are national as well as sec- 
tional voice-characteristics. The Scot- 
tish voice is whining, sad, and, at the 
same time, stern. The predominating 
qualitiesin the Irish tones are warmth, 
great emotional intensity, and, among 
the lower classes especially, one is 
painfully aware of a certain tone of 
fawning treachery, while among the 
better classes, the voices show great 
strength of purpose, coupled with a 
warm kindliness, and a musical tone 
of refizsement which I have never 
observed in any other nationality. 

The voices of the people of Eng- 
land vary much in different sections. 
Not taking into account the pronunci- 
ation of the cockney, his voice is usu- 
ally flat and expressionless; while the 
peculiar, harsh, brazen note of the 
Lancashire man has in it absolutely 
no expression of anything but vulgar- 
ity. There are three prominent types 
of voice among cultivated English- 
men. The exceedingly courteous, but 


cold, quiet one, of which Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain is typical; the kindly 
but egotistical voice, usually found 
among the better class of merchants 


and business men; and the cold, 
affected, self-assertive tone of which 
Oscar Wilde is a representative. 

The voices of the French people 
impress one first with their strength 
and loudness. This is particularly 
true of the women, whose tones seem 
to lack in softness, beauty, and 
womanly tenderness, more than any 
of the nations around them. The 
voice of a cultivated French gentle- 
man, speaking his own language, 
while it is impetuous and passionate, 
is courteous, warm and kindly beyond 
description. 

The voices of the Spanish men 
belie the character of the people. 
Unless they are in action, they are 
mostly cold and passionless, but when 
in angry discussion, ill-bred and harsh, 
and lack at all times the courteous 
tone of the French. The speaking- 


voice of Spanish maidens is exquis- 
itely beautiful; that of the older 
women has in it the predominating 
element of pride. The national voice 
of Italy is at once musical, pleading, 
pathetic, and childlike; of course, 
like that of all Southern nations, it is 
passionate. 

The voices of the German people, 
although harsh, are usually kindly, 
and show a less complex emotional 
life than is found among their breth- 
ren of adjoining nations. With the 
German aristocrat, toward his infe- 
riors, the voice is arrogant in the 
extreme; toward his equals or supe- 
riors, courteous, deferential, refined. 
The voices of German maidens are 
generally simple, kindly, and rather 
musical. One finds among the better 
class of the Viennese, the most musi- 
cal, and, aboveall, the most cultivated 
voices of any of the nations of middle 
or northern Europe. 

The Turks, and Orientals gener- 
ally, have high-pitched voices, so far 
as the musical key is concerned. 
They show also an intense emotional 


life, while approaching in courtesy 


the tones of the French. The voices 
of the Chinese, as a people, vary in 
musical pitch less than those of any 
nation I have studied; one can get 
no idea of their real emotional lives 
from their voices. They, however, 
use more inflections and intonations 
than any other people on the globe. 
The men’s voices are usually a low 
tenor, while the women speak in a 
mezzo-soprano key. The Japanese 
voice is exceedingly courteous, not 
very musical; that of the women is 
full of coquetry, and rather kindly. 

Is there a typical American voice as 
well as accent ? 

I do not refer simply to peculiari- 
ties of pronunciation, but to the qual- 
ity of the voice and to the character- 
istics of the people as revealed by it. 
Starting in Maine, as a rule, the 
voices are somewhat harsh and nasal, 
energetic and full of bright, intellect- 
ual life, but rather devoid of tender- 
ness and kindly feeling. This is not 
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as true of the women as of the men; 
I have heard many sweet voices 
among the girls and women from 
‘*down East.” Of course, culture 
and refinement make the same differ- 
ence here as elsewhere. 

One can scarcely say that the people 
of Boston have a typical method of 
speaking; the voices, however, are 
generally sharp and rather cold, and 
their habit of clipping their words 
intensifies this quality. The voice of 
the average Boston lady is mezzo- 
soprano, clear, with a certain element 
of kindliness; a little too self-assert- 
ive, but cultivated and full of strength 
of purpose. Of course, every large 
city, with a cosmopolitan population, 
is not only cosmopolitan in art, liter- 
ature and music, but in the voices of 
its peopleas well. 

Has the New Yorker a distinctly 
characteristic voice? Emphatically 
yes. A very interesting type is that 


of the New York commercial trav- 
eller, especially if he be of Hebrew 


ancestry. His enunciation is rapid, 
his tones, when among his compan- 
ions, are kindly, but the whole man- 
ner of the man, as expressed in 
speech, has a sort of snap to it, like 
a cold Winter’s day. The New York 
business man of American parentage 
has a voice full of life; it is cour- 
teous, but every tone speaks plainer 
than the words he utters: ‘‘ lam here 
for business; what can I do for you ?” 
But if anything displeases him, you 
know from the tone of his voice that 
he means to resist. In Chicago is a 
greater conglomeration of races and 
types of people, but standing out 
prominently we hear the clear, sweet 
tones of the Western girl, at once 
healthy, kindly, and, though not quite 
tender enough, as true as her own 
loyal heart. Then we have the 
unmusical but frank, kindly voice of 
the farmer. The voices of the people 
of Illinois are rather more pleasant 
than those of Michigan. The people 
of Indiana speak, as a rule, more like 
Eastern people. 

Let us now go to the sunny Pacific 


slope, and voices seem to speak to us 
as though they had caught the spirit 
of the golden sunshine. What pleas- 
urable memories are brought back of 
the voice of one from California who 
read to me in early life! 

We find the sons and daughters of 
Texas with a distinctly characteristic 
and unique type of voice. The men’s 
voices impress one as a little brusque 
and harsh at first, but that soon wears 
off and gives place to a feeling of 
hospitality. Still there is ever pres- 
ent a want of perfect culture and 
refinement; one can hear in the tone 
something that suggests the horse 
pistol and the knife. The voices of 
the Texan women are kindly, not 
particularly sweet or musical. 

Passing on to New Orleans the 
voices of the men are languid, some- 
what musical, yet one can feel that a 
hidden fire of passion is concealed 
under this languid tone. There is a 
want of noble, high purpose; these 
are not the voices of men of whom 
saints and martyrs are made. The 
voices of the younger women are 
beautiful, kittenish, tender, as soft 
andsweet. Those of the older South- 
ern women seem to break earlier than 
their age would warrant. 

The accent and quality of voice 
vary much in different sections of the 
South. The voices of Georgians seem 
to me to express the most hospitality, 
manliness, and straightforward pur- 
pose of any of the Southern types. 
In the northern belt of the South, 
including East Tennessee, western 
North Carolina, West Virginia, and a 
portion of Kentucky and Alabama, 
they vary more, according to the 
degree of cultivation, than in any 
other section of our country. The 
tones of the mountaineers of this 
district express, in a marked degree, 
their well-known characteristics. 
They are at once ignorant, passion- 
ate, strong of purpose, and, in some 
unaccountable way, impress one as 
exceedingly conservative. This may 
be due partly to the association of 
ideas. The voices of the F. F. V.’s 
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are somewhat too haughty, but hospit- 
able and kindly to their equals. 
Those of the women, particularly, are 
refined and full of high moral princi- 
ple. 

Having considered the national and 
sectional characteristics, we will now 
listen to voices in disease. The 
voices of those suffering with demen- 
tia seem to exemplify Darwin’s law 
of natural reversion. Their aimless, 
meaningless chatter resembles much 
the noises made by the apes. In 
acute mania, they are feverish and 
wild in tone, showing at once that 
the baser part of the man is domi- 
nant. 

Among the more habitual and hard- 
ened criminals you will find that the 
voice portrays, in its ever-varying 
mood, ever-changing tone, the want 
of moral stability in the man. There 
is a type of voice characteristic of 
the kleptomaniac. It is low, not 


wholly unmusical, if its possessor be 
a man; if a woman, it has a peculiar, 
whining ring, impossible to describe. 


I have studied the voices of a number 
of professional burglars. They are 
usually cunning, cowardly in quality, 
sometimes boastful. I never heard 
one remorseful. Occasionally they 
have a canting, whining, hypocritical 
tone, and the good that one hears is 
of an impulsive character. They are 
frequently emotional. 

Among the finest voices that Amer- 
ica has ever produced stands that of 
James G. Blaine. I heard it in 1876, 
when he was in full vigor—clear as a 
silver bell, rich in color as a golden 
Summer sunset, ever and anon proud 
and imperious, and again, tender as a 
mother’s while caressing her child; 
above all, it was full of hearty kind- 
ness. This could not be said in his 


later years, as disease told sadly upon 
his voice. The voice of Edwin Booth, 
in his prime, was perfect of its kind— 
broadly intellectual, deeply emotional, 
and showing a constant struggle 
within his own soul; as strange, weird, 
and withal fascinating, when he read 
‘* Hamlet,” as are the strains of 
Chopin’s music. 

The voice of Sarah Bernhardt was 
to me, silvery, passionate, but not 
quite tender and sympathetic enough. 
The sweetest-voiced actress on the 
American stage at the present time is, 
in my judgment, Agnes Booth. Her 
voice suggests the incomparable Ade- 
laide Neilson; it is so natural, so 
merry, sO womanly, so true. 

Among the voices of clergymen, 
stands out that of Phillips Brooks. 
His exceedingly rapid enunciation 
prevented his full, rich voice from 
showing at its best; but one who 
studied its tones could read in it the 
deep religious fervor of the Heaven- 
sent messenger. The voice of the 
Rev. Minot J. Savage is earnest, 
clear, convincing, strong. 

The voice of Robert G. Ingersoll 
partakes of the Western freedom; it 
is musical, full of the deepest pathos, 
and at the same time strongly com- 
bative. It is honest, too. 

A typical illustration of the voice 
of genial old age, is found in Dr. 
Gatling, the inventor of the ‘‘Gatling 
gun.” His is rich, clear, and has 
that wonderful mellow softness, which 
a ripe old age, with a healthy body, 
alone can impart. 

The voice of Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, when speaking in public, is 
strong and full of purpose; it shows 
broad culture, and with all its strength 
and earnestness, is full of womanly 
tenderness.— Zhe Arena. 





HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 


TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD 
By NELSON SIZER. : 
CHAPTER XVII. 
LITERARY AND BUSINESS SUCCESS. 


CYRUS H. K. CURTIS. 
Founder of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The following analysis of Mr. 
Curtis was made from a personal 
examination of his head, he having 
been introduced by a friend of his 
without giving his name or occupa- 
tion, and it was literally the ‘* study 
of a stranger.” We give it verbatim 
as reported: 

Your head, measuring 22} inches 
in circumference, and from ear to 
ear over the top of the head 15 inches, 
is large enough for a man who turns 
the scales at 160 pounds instead of 
132. 

You are a compactly built man; 
are positive, executive, intense, quick, 
and enduring, and you are not as 
likely to break down by over-work as 
the majority of men, because there 
is a kind of tenacious, wiry endurance 
connected with the fiber. 

Your dark hair, dark eyes and firm 
fiber indicate the Motive tempera- 
ment. The second temperament 
with you is the Mental, including the 
brain and the nerves, and with 
your nervous susceptibility and ex- 
citability you are likely to impel 
your locomotive system, or mechani- 
cal system to do a great deal 
more work than is common with per- 
sons of your weight. Any work that 
comes within the scope of your 
strength, you can turn off effectively 
and rapidly. If you were put into 
heavy work, like the lumber business, 
for instance, you would over-work and 
get broken down. If you were build- 
ing something that was within the 


scope of your strength, you would be 
rapid and accurate in the work, and 
there would be few men who could 
do as much as you would. 

The third temperament is the Vital, 
and that in you shows good lung pow- 
er, pretty fair digestion, and good cir- 
culation, and if you will avoid coffee, 
tobacco, spices, and other articles 
which are apt to disturb the nerves 
that operate the heart, you will be 
likely to live toa good old age ; where- 
as if the action of these nerves were 
disturbed, it would tend to produce 
heart failure, even if there were no 
disease of the heart. 

With your large brain and sensitive 
temperament, which inspires you to 
thought and effort, you are sharp, 
earnest and emphatic. Wherever you 
act, something is achieved. When 
you strike, the bell sounds; wherever 
you use force the diamond point cuts 
the glass. Your head is broad from 
side to side, and you are energetic 
and positive. 

You have the financial elements, 
which, if devoted to business and to 
finance, would make you wise, efficient 
and successful. You always see the 
profit and loss, the financial or com- 
mercial side of all subjects which in- 
volve the expenditure and accumula- 
tion of means, and if you were trained 
to a business of manufacturing you 
would beable to financier definitely so 
that there should be noleaking of cost 
unnecessarily. You would organize 
in a business departmental methods 
or responsibility and criticism; for in- 
stance, in a bookstore you would have 
accounts kept with each book. Ifa 
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book did not pay you would drop it 
out and would put extra push into 
that which did pay, because it had 
merit of its own. So in those lines of 
economic procedure you would ana- 
lyze, criticise, and organize, and make 
things successful, or else drop them. 

You have the faculty of judging 
character which helps you to work 
through other people. You would 
be able if you had business wants 
to be served, to find men who were 
adapted for the work in temperament, 
culture and habit. One likes accounts, 
another likes to collect, and another 
likes to handle the material, to work 
with his hands and his thought. One 
man will sit at his desk and rulea 
thousand agents, peppered all over 
the land; he will pull these wires, or 
act through them and so produce de- 
sired results; and yet he might not 
be worth much to take one of those 
departments himself. 

Intensity is one of your special qual- 
ities. This gives you the tendency to 


feel in a hurry and you may over-do 


in that way. I would put people un- 
der your influence who would have a 
quieting, sedative effect upon you— 
people who would receive your re- 
bukes, your instructions and your 
hurrying, and seem gratified and 
thankful that you had favored them 
with information, and who would 
go about what you would tell them to 
do without objection. But if people 
were like sand-paper to matches, 
when friction came, they would 
hardly know whether the fire came 
from the match or from the sand- 
paper. People around you ought 
to be quick to think, but they 
should not be very emphatic in their 
actions. They should move with an 
easy sweep of effort—they should shut 
doors easily—they should not walk 
with heavy shoes, they should not 
talk very loudly, and they should not 
answer back until you wanted them 
to. You have the faculty of holding 
people in hand, as a skillful driver 
can hold four pair of reins. You are 
capable of organizing because you 


have large mechanical faculties, that 
is to say, you have the power to plan 
what needs to be done, how it should 
be done, and thus organize the efforts 
of others so that they would work 
profitably and harmoniously. For 
instance, if you understood printing, 
you would make a good foreman in a 
printing-office. You would divide an 
article into as many ‘‘takes”’ as the 
time would demand, and you would 
put force into all your efforts and all 
yourthoughts. The base of the brain 
gives urgency, and you act, walk and 
talk as if you had no time to waste. 
People would learn to work faster by 
working for yon. If a person were 
to come to you for instructions, you 
would lean forward in your chair, 
open your eyes wide, look him squarely 
in the face and give your instructions 
as fast as you could; you would not 
lean back, put your thumbs in your 
vest, revolve in your chair, and say, 
‘* Well, we must consider that.” 

You would have made a first-rate 
surgeon; because you would have 
worked rapidly, and you would have 
worked boldly. 

You would have a sharp memory of 
ideas. Impressions that you derive 
from seeing, hearing, experience and 
from thinking—these experiences are 
fadeless—you remember the thought 
and the idea you get from them, you 
may forget the facts from which an im- 
pression is derived, but the impression 
lasts—it is indellible. In dealing 
with human nature, and in working 
through it you would select the right 
factors for doing certain things; and 
you might select men who could do 
the work better than you could do it 
yourself, but you would do the direct- 
ing. You would assign different 
duties to different men according to 
their peculiarities. If you were a 
captain of police, you would know all 
your men and what men would be 
requisite for a particular job, and you 
would assign the men to duties accord- 
ing to their peculiarities. You might 
not be able to go into the field your- 
self and do the work, but you would 
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understand it so well that you would 
assign the right man to the right 
place. The same would be true in 
carrying on general business. If you 


wanted aman visited on some delicate 
orintricate business, you would consid- 
er his temper, and his circumstances, 
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and then you would choose a man 
to go whose temper would not rasp the 
other man,—you would send a man 
who would be mild, mellow and con- 
ciliating, but who had Firmness 
enough to stand quietly, but. still 
persistently. Then if you wanted a 
man visited who needed a dominant 
spirit to manage him, you would 
select a man of the requisite type. 
Combativeness is rather large, which 


gives you an aggressive spirit, the 
tendency to push whatever you are 
interested in. You would get more 
miles out of a given team on a cer- 
tain road, than most men who drive 
teams, because your voice would be 
an inspiration to effort. You would 
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not need a whip, you would only draw 
the reins and speak in such a way as 
to inspire the horses to effort, and 
then they would go. In going up- 
hill you would let them go slowly, 
and when they got on a level stretch 
again, where you could push them, 
and where they had nothing to do 
but keep out of the way of the 
wagon, then you would manage to 
get distance out of them; so it would 
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be easy for the horses, because you 
would plan for them,—you would 
make them go according to your idea 
of what was easiest and best, and so 
you would bring your horses home 
all right; as a livery-stable man 
would say, you would bring them in 
“dry in good wind,” and you would 
drive quickly too. You would drive 
business in a similar way. 

You are fond of argument,—you 
like to take the opposite side; where 
you seem to be oppused you are apt 
to respond in kind, but if people 
present a subject, and do not seem 
to oppose you, then you will say, 
** Well, yes, that subject is worthy of 
consideration.”” The moment you 
find you are not being opposed you 
are open to conviction; and if a man 
has any suggestions that are better 
than your own, they would be 
accepted by you with more courage 
and promptness than by most men. 
You want the best, and if somebody 
knows better than you do on some 
point you want to find it out as quickly 
as you can, and then you say, ‘‘ Why, 
yes, John, that is a good idea; incor- 


porate that into your plan, it will 


work well.”’” You would take up the 
new plan heartily, you would not act 
as if you had been defeated or sur- 
passed in your judgment. In fact, 
your mind works so rapidly that very 
few men get ahead of you. 

If you had the chance to be the 
director and controller of affairs, you 
would work up prosperity right along, 
but perhaps there would be more 
friction in you than in the business. 
Whatever is interesting to you gets 
attention, and you are on hand in 
season and out of season, and you 
plan and accomplish desired results. 
You do not let grass grow under your 
feet, as the saying is. You do not 
let things go by default. 

Destructiveness gives you effi- 
ciency, and Combativeness gives you 
aggressiveness, industry, push and 
activity, and the desire to exert 
influence. Destructiveness gives you 
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solidity and executiveness and makeS 
you good in a pinch. 

Your Secretiveness qualifies you to 
conceal that which you do not wish to 
communicate. It is very little trou- 
ble for you to hide thought and 
knowledge on topics that do not con- 
cern other people. You do not con- 
fess your weakness, at any rate, not 
until the crisis is past. I have known 
men after they had become rich to 
tell how near they came to failing, 
seven years before, but they do not 
tell that until after they stand on a 
good, firm foundation. Then there 
are some people who show their con- 
dition in their faces. You have 
Secretiveness that leads you to con- 
ceal your thoughts and to use your 
knowledge to good advantage, and 
not to use it where it is not best. 

You have large Friendship, there- 
fore you are influential in that field. 
The friendship of other people influ- 
ences you and you want to cement 
alliances between yourself and them. 
The social tie is strong between you 
and those you can affiliate with. 

The love of home, the love of chil- 
dren, and the love of woman is 
strong; and woman exerts, and 
always did, a beneficent influence 
with you. 

Your father might scold at you, he 
might beat you, but your mother's 
word was an inspiration, and her wish 
would influence you better and per- 
haps more deeply and more continu- 
ously than the father’s stronger 
method. 

You have the domestic spirit. If 
you were a physician you would be 
popular in the families. Woman likes 
you, childhood likes you. You can 
win the interest and the sympathy of 
childhood and of womanhood, and, 
therefore, you would have made a 
good teacher of a female seminary. 
The girls would have looked upon 
you as an elder brother, and they 
would not have conspired against you 
so as to get the best of the teacher. 
If you were a preacher there would 
be a larger number of women who 
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would like your discourses and your 
pastoral influence than would be com- 
mon in other congregations with 
other men. 

The truth is, you inherit a great 
deal from your mother—your tem- 
perament, your spirit, your refine- 
ment, your affections, your faith, and 
your intuition come from her. 

The fineness of your quality indi- 
cates your intensity and susceptibil- 
ity, and does a great deal to explain 
your tastes and tendencies. 


You like the fine, the ri-- 
perfert .aigest and best sense. 


You are executive, brave, plucky, 
enterprising, strongly affectionate and 
loving. 

You have tact, ambition, thorough- 
ness and moral judgment. You will 
contend more earnestly for that 
which you think is right than for that 
which you think is merely profitable; 
and when things are wrong, no matter 
whether there is any morality inthem 
or not, you want them corrected. 

You would make a good proof- 
reader for that reason. You would 
see all the errors and you would want 
to revise the proof to see that all 
your marks had been noticed and 
made. 

You enjoy music, appreciate art 
and beauty. You have enthusiasm, 
and that enthusiasm is backed up by 
courage and ambition, therefore we 
judge that you are a factor of influ- 
ential force wherever you move, and 
you are an inspiration to other 
people’s capabilities. In photog- 
raphy there are chemicals applied 
which serve to make the body of the 
picture, and then there are certain 
sensitive influences that are brought 
to bear which bring the picture out 
quickly with a flash light. It used to 
take two and a half minutes to make 
a picture, but they have been work- 
ing towards shortness of time, and 
now they have the instantaneous pict- 
ure. You serve among men, in 
business and in affairs like that 
special sensitive chemical influence in 
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photography which brings a picture 
out quickly and clearly. 

The criticism that we would make 
for your benefit is that you are liable 
to take on too much duty,—to be too 
hearty and too earnest in the fulfil- 
ment of duty, and thus wear your- 
self out and break yourself down 
before your time. ‘ 

You are fortunate in two things; 
in the first place you work easily, 
considering your speed, and secandl~ 
you have Gimevnnte seme 2apld, 

BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, who founded 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, is its 
present owner and publisher. Mr. 
Curtis is a typical, energetic ‘‘ Down- 
Easter,” having been born in Portland, 
Maine, on the 18th of June, 1850. He 
was twelve years of age when he 
turned his attention to the world of 
periodical literature. He was a 
schoolboy, but outside of those hours 
when not laboring with problems of 
geography and arithmetic, he sold 
newspapers. Hesoon built up for 
himself a lucrative ‘‘news route,” and 
success in this led himto try his hand 
at publishing a paper of his own. 
The result was a unique production; 
its title was the Zhe Young America, 
and it styled itself ‘‘the best and 
cheapest monthly in America.” Its 
price was two cents per month, and 
the name of Cyrus H. K. Curtis was 
blazoned forth as ‘‘editor and pub- 
lisher.” He set all the type him- 
self, printed his own paper ona boy’s 
press. Moderate success crowned 
his efforts, and, with youthful enthusi- 
asm, he gloried in his journalistic 
achievement. 

At this time, Phrenology, as repre- 
sented by Prof. O. S. Fowler, was the 
rage in Portland Along with hun 
dreds of others, Mr. Curtistried the 
skill of the phrenologist. The result 
of Prof. Fowler’s examination of 
young Curtis’s head was that he was 
destined for large success in a busi- 
ness inwhich he would deal with 
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women—a prophecy which has cer- 
tainly been verified. 

In 1868 he removed to Boston and 
entered the advertising business, and 
subsequently became engaged in the 
publication of several periodicals. 

A desire to bring himself closer 
into contact with New York business 
men and houses led him to remove 
to, Philadelphia in 1876. He chose 


: * sha ch ion 
light on a great eae ore 


short distance than by actual resi- 
dence within its borders. 

His first Philadelphia venture was 
the establishment of a weekly peri- 
odical called Zhe Tribune and Farmer, 
which he brought to a bona fide cir- 
culation of 46,000 copies. This 
periodical he conducted until the idea 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal occurrcd 
to him, and, on Dec. 1, 1883, the 
first number was issued of the peri- 
odical which in seven years was des- 
tined to astonish the literary world. 

Mr. Curtis is a firm believer in 
generous advertising, and no maga- 
zine of to-day is advertised on such a 
large and extensive basis. He makes 
the advertisements attractive, gives 
them plenty of space, and he may be 
said to be one of the best advertise- 
ment writers of the present time. 
** Does it pay to advertise so largely ? 
Yes, in every respect. A man can 
never advertise too much, so long as 
he is judicious, has something which 
the public wants, and exercises care- 
ful judgment in the selection of his 
mediums.” 

His business principles commend 
themselves to every believer of hon- 
esty in commercial transactions. For 
any form of deception he has the 
most sincere hatred, and believes 
that not only is honesty the best 
policy in business, but that it is the 
only one which a man can follow with 
any hope of permanent success. 

Personally, Mr. Curtis is popular in 
the best sense of that word. His open 
principles attract all who come in con- 
tact with him, and there is with them 


— 


ever present a feeling of security in 
all their transactions with him. He 
is a man of fertile brain, to whom 
fresh ideas come quickly and natur- 
ally, and no proposition which has 
merit in it is too large for him to 
grasp and undertake. 


EDWARD W. BOK. 
Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
nétaedescription of character was dictated 


—hen the examiner had 
You have a pretty good frame ahd 


a fairly developed muscular system; 
but your head measuring 22% inches 
in circumference,and 154 inches from 
the opening of one ear to that of the 
other over the top shows too large a 
head for your present weight, 146 
pounds. You ought to weigh 170 
pounds. If you were large enough 
to turn the scales at 170 pounds at 
your ordinary working condition, you 
would be able to do more work with 
your brain and not feel depressed. 
You would not need vacation as much 
as you do now. A word or two as to 
how to carry your large brain may be 
useful to you. In the first place you 
ought to sleep an hour more than is 
ordinarily supposed to be necessary. 
Eight hours of sleep issupposed tobe 
the average need of the human race 
at your age. If you could make it 
nine hours every night it would give 
you 20 per cent. more of power to 
work and to think. 

You can improve your diet witha 
view to vigor and to length of life,by 
dropping out a good deal of the car- 
bonaceous portion of it, to wit, sugar, 
fatty matter and starch. If you could 
eat the entire wheat instead of the 
mere starch, which is only the heating 
part of the wheat, and the entire milk 
instead of the butter which produces 
only heat, and if you would leave 
sugar pretty much out of the question 
it would be better for you. Your 
complexion, and the tendency topim- 
ples show that you eat too much sugar, 
or other carbonaceous material. If 
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you will, take lean beef, mutton, fish 
and eggs,fruit without sugar, oatmeal, 
wheat without sifting, vegetables and 
the entire milk, you may eat to your 
temperate satisfaction, and then there 
will be no feverishness, no excitabili- 
ty and no tendency to nervousness, 
no liver, kidney or dyspepsia trouble, 


you achieve the what, and are instant- 
ly hungry to know the why, so you 
are all the time holding communica- 
tion between facts and philosophy; 
things and their uses; phenomena 
and logic. 

You have large Language; you talk 
as easily as water flows towards the 
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WILLIAM BOK, 


Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


as would be likely to occur with the 
common mode of living. 

You ought to avoid coffee, alcohol 
and tobacco, as well as spices. 

In regard to the brain, your head 
is amply developed in front, indicat- 
ing clear-cut earnestness and breadth 
of thought, You gather the facts, 


ocean, when you understand a sub- 
ject as well as those are supposed to 
understand it who are listening to you, 
or who read what you write, you have 
the faculty of liquefying your logic. 
There are those who know enough, 
but their knowledge is like cold bees- 
wax in a jug, it is rich, but solid as a 
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rock, and needs a great deal of warm- 
ing before it will pour; what you know 
is like kerosene ina pitcher; when you 
want it to flow itisready. You have 
large Eventuality, which enables you 
to hold historical knowledge in solu- 
tion. That is, you can consider it in 
its severalities, in its identities and in 
its peculiarities; then your Language 
is large enough to convey it. You 
would make a good extemporaneous 
speaker. For example, if you were 
a physician, you could stand before a 
class of students who knew something 
about muscles and bones, and you 
would seem by your descriptions to 
put new life into these and thus you 
would make an extemporaneous 
speaker. 

Being a natural teacher, if you 
understood the art and the science of 
public speaking you would preach 
well, or would lecture well, and peo- 
ple would feel while you were dis- 
coursing that you were talking to 
them, and that you were not deliv- 
ering a stilted oration; although once 
in a while you would run up to an 
oratorical height in making a rounded 
culmination of statement. 

You have large Benevolence which 
renders you sympathetical. You 
are sorry for people, and you can 
talk on the tender side of a sub- 
ject, and if you were a clergyman 
you could go to a funeral and so talk 
to the people, that they would be glad 
to go and hear you elsewhere. The 
listeners would think you were ‘‘good 
at a funeral” because you can be 
intelligent, tender and logical. You 
can talk about difficult topics in a way 
to make them tolerable. You can 
' gay hard things smoothly. You can 
give advice without seeming pre- 
sumptuous, and reproof without seem- 
ing cruel. When you are called to 
take people to task about something, 
they thank you when you get through. 

Your head is high, and the moral 
group is large, and you take hold of 
the theoretical side of subjects. You 
are just, merciful, reverent, and hope- 
ful. You could take a person’s hand 


if you were a minister, a physician or 
a friend, if that person were ill, and 
it were questionable whether recov- 
ery would result from treatment and 
time, and could talk in such a way as 
to benefit and please the patient, and 
perhaps lift him out of darkness 
into healthy recovery. You would 
say, ‘‘ You are worth a dozen dead 
men; hope in God and in a good con- 
stitution, sleep all you can, and do 
not worry.” That is the spirit in 
which you would treat trouble ani! 
difficulty, and you would thus help to 
buoy the patient. 

You read character well. You 
appreciate strangers, and know how 
to address yourself to different stran- 
gers of varied peculiarities so as to 
achieve desired results. You could 
ask for a subscription from a stingy 
person, or from a person who did not 
have the money to spare just then, 
and could do it in such a way as not 
to make the person feel ashamed or 
annoyed. You would say to a person, 
‘“*I am representing such a cause; 
if you wish to contribute to it I am 
authorized to receive your name and 
your donation ;” and if the man said, 
‘**T am very sorry, but I do not think 
I can afford it just at present,” then 
you would say, ‘‘Well, I am sure you 
would be glad to do it, if convenient; 
I will not press you, but sometime 
perhaps you may feel able to do it.” 
And you would get out without hav- 
ing the man feel that he was hunted 
or annoyed. And if a man did give 
something, you would talk in sucha 
way as to make him feel that you ap- 
preciated that he had been generous, 
even if it were only half as much as 
you had expected. You would say, 
“IT am very much obliged.” But you 
would not add ‘‘for half as much as 
I expected to get.” Yet there are 
some men who are just as good and 
as true as they need to be, but they 
lack smoothness, mellowness, socia- 
bility and pliability; they hurt every- 
body they touch; they cannot collect 
a gas bill without making a man feel 
crabbed, Yet, you have sterling de- 
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termination, and if people are in the 
wrong, or if they undertake to wrong 
you or the truth, you have steadfast- 
ness and dignity that would enable 
you to make them feel sorry and 
ashamed—if it were necessary. If 
you were a teacher, and the young 
men were delinquent in decorum, or 
in attainment, you would be able to 
reprove without alienating; you can 
punish without awakening hatred. If 
you were obliged to give a person a 
demerit you would say, ‘‘John, it is 
harder work for me to do this than 
for you to take it, but I cannot help 
it, my duty requires it, I owe it to 
your parents and to the school, but I 
hope I shall not have to do it again, 
and if you will do your best I cer- 
tainly shall be spared doing it.”” And 
the delinquents would dread delin- 
quency because it would hurt the 
teacher. There are teachers, so called, 
who seem to delight in finding fault, 
in detecting error and delinquency; 
they hunt for it, as a setter dog does 
for the track. If it existed you would 
find it, but you would not make peo- 
ple think you were hunting for it, you 
could show that by expressing regret 
and surprise: ‘‘ Is it possible that you 
have been delinquent? I am very 
sorry.” And that would save a fellow 
where hard words would not reclaim 
him. 

I think you had a good mother, and 
you have borrowed much of her life. 
She got hers probably from her father, 
and it has been filtrated through ma- 
ternal life, and you have taken it in 
that way, modified. You have your 
mother’s spirit, talent and sentiment. 

You have large Causality, which 
seeks to know the why. You have 
the instincts which enable you to find 
out facts and truth, so that you have 
a kind of free access to knowledge in 
detail and also in its philosophic form. 
You hardly know in which phase of 
acquiring or holding knowledge you 
are strongest. 

You have ingenuity and planning 
talent, ability to devise ways and 
means to accomplish things smooth- 


ly and easily. If you had been 
put into a manufacturing institu- 
tion, you could have drawn plans 
and patterns, and devised ways 
and means to accomplish desired 
results successfully. When yousee 
new inventions you ‘are attracted, 
and are induced to study them until 
you understand them, and  won- 
der why they had not been done 
before; but you are essentially liter- 
ary, moral, philosophical and ethical. 

You have a devout, a kindly anda 
just spirit. You are watchful rather 
than timid, you are cautious, guarded 
and prudent rather than worrying, 
anxious, despondent and fretty about 
the future. If you live rightly, you 
can have sunshine all the year round. 
All you need is to keep your body in 
such a condition that your nervous 
system will not be exacerbated. 

You are a good friend; and natu- 
rally patriotic. You love home and 
you would enjoy the ownership of 
lands—‘“ grounds,” as they are called. 
Toa young lady of Freehold, New 
Jersey, I once said this,and she looked 
up with pleasure and pride, and said, 
‘*Our family live on a farm which 
was purchased of the Indians by our 
ancestors; it has never been out of 
our hands, and a piece of buckshin 
represents the deed.” And weshook 
hands on it. 

You are ambitious to be respected, 
are also proud enough to desire to 
deserve respect, and therefore you 
stand erect even when people do not 
recognize your worth, your good inten- 
tions and your talent ;—you may feel 
despondent, but it does not crush 
you,—you simply say ‘‘ They do not 
know me.” We mean that what you 
are, and what you have attained you 
understand pretty well, and you stand 
in the plenitude of your attainments 
manfully and with dignity, and you 
believe in yourself. You may not be 
arrogant, but you are not cringing or 
weak, and are sorry for people who 
are so. 

I would give you more Combative- 
ness, would make you a little more se- 
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vere and would give you more policy 
and concealmentand ability to manip- 
ulate smoothly for the world’s good, 
but not deceitfully. I would give you 
more reticence, more power to hold 
what you know and feel, hope and 
fear without showing a sign of trepi- 
dation or of solicitude. All your life 
long, if you have been unfairly and 
unjustly reproached, ridiculed, mis- 
understood or maligned, it has hurt 
you worse than you were willing to 
have people know. Your Self-esteem 
and your Firmness have kept you up; 
you feel, ‘‘Though he slay me, yet 
will I not wince.” 

I would give you a little more base 
of brain, more of the selfish qualities, 
the capacity to be harder where hard- 
ness is useful. 

With your large brain you ought to 
be an intellectual man, in the minu- 
tie as well as in the philosophical. 
You are artistical in your taste, 
mechanical in your judgments, but 
not quite financial enough; you need 
to appreciate profit, property and 
You can 


gain more than you do. 
achieve that which ought to be paid 
for, better and easier than you can 
make people agree to pay you and 


get it. If you were in business you 
would want somebody to do the col- 
lecting and do all that kind of pushing 
drudgery that belongs to collection. 
You could plan that which would be 
profitable and desirable, but to follow 
it up and collect it, invest it and keep 
it, would be a more difficult task. 
You ought always to have a collector 
and one not extra sensitive; but you 
would try to teach him good manners. 
You should marry a woman with a 
broader base of brain and more sel- 
fishness and force. It would be bet- 
ter for you and for the children. 

People can put you off and make 
you wait. If they need to delay you 
will be the man they will operate on. 
Those broad-headed men they would 
pay promptly all they owed, but would 
pay you half and ask you to wait 
until next Saturday for the balance, 
and then perhaps divide it again. 


You have better power for making 
literature or other useful products 
than you have tor getting pay for it. 

As a talker and as a writer you are 
at home, and if you would learn to 
dictate to a stenographer you would 
find it a very easy task to do literary 
work, because when rested you would 
have a chance to revise it, add to, or 
diminish it. Any field of literature 
you could cultivate in a reputable and 
successful manner and command an 
enviable position. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


EDWARD WILLIAM Bok was born in 
the seaport town of Den Helder, near 
Amsterdam, in Holland, Oct. 9, 1863, 
and he is, therefore, in his thirty-first 
year. He was reared amid wealth 
and luxury. His father occupied 
diplomatic positions at the Royal 
Court of the Netherlands, and was 
considered one of the richest men in 
Holland. But reverses came, and 
Edward was brought to America at 
the age of six, unable to speak a word 
of the English language which he has 
learned to write so fluently. 

Young Bok was first heard of at the 
age of fifteen, making a wonderful 
collection of autograph letters and 
documents of famous personages 
which soon attracted the attention of 
the newspapers of America and 
Europe. The fame of the young col- 
lector quickly spread, and he became 
known as ‘‘ The Prince of Autograph 
Collectors.” This collection now 
numbers over 20,000 pieces, and is, 
without doubt, the finest and best 
selected autographic compilation 
owned by any private person in 
America. 

At nineteen, he started Zhe Brook- 
lyn Magazine with not enough money 
to pay the printer for one printed 
page. He struggled against all obsta- 
cles, however, and made the maga- 
zine a success in little more than a 
year, selling it at a good price to a 
Brooklyn millionaire. Mr. Bok’s edi- 
torial management of the Brooklyn 
Magazine was so fresh and original that 
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his work brought the magazine into 
public notice from the start. Even at 
this age, before he had attained his 
majority, he thus showed his tact as 
an editor. 

Henry Ward Beecher soon after this 
became attracted to the young man, 
and the great preacher put much of 
his literary work into his hands. The 
closest confidence existed between Mr. 
Beecher and his alert protégé. At Mr. 
Beecher’s death, Mr. Bok compiled and 
edited a ‘‘ Beecher Memorial” for the 
family, to which Mr. Gladstone, the 
Duke of Argyl, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, John G. Whittier, ‘‘ Grace 
Greenwood,”’ Julia Ward Howe, Ed- 
win Booth, Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
General Sherman, Bartholdi, Salvini, 
Ristori, and over one hundred and 
fifty other famous persons contrib- 
uted. Its publication attracted the 
widest attention and won consider- 
able literary standing for Mr. Bok. 

He was the founder of a literary 
syndicate, which is known as ‘‘ The 


Bok Syndicate Press,” and is one of 
the most powerful literary influences 
in New York, employing over eighty 


of the most famous authors of 
America and Europe. More than 135 
newspapers are its customers, and 
from this its enormous influence may 
be measured. 

He became connected with the firm 
of Charles Scribners’ Sons, and in 
four years he graduated through 
several positions until he was made 
chief of the advertising department 
of the house. In this capacity, his 
strong and picturesque advertise- 
ments, of the houses books became 
quickly noticeable and _ directed 
renewed attention to this active and 
rising yonng man. 

After receiving and declining 
several lucrative offers, he accepted 
the position of editor-in-chief of the 
Ladies Home’ Journal. He has 
proved one of the most enterprising 
and successful men now occupying an 
editorial chair, and his remarkable 
feat of quickly lifting the Journal 
into the public eye and placing it 


among the first literary papers of the 
day, has perhaps not an equal in 
literary annals, 

The secret of Mr. Bok’s editorial 
success unquestionably lies in his 
singularly accurate knowledge of 
what the public wants and will tead, 
atid with one eye on fiis readers he 
keeps another on the press, the 
result being that Zhe Ladies’ Home 
Journal is one of the most widely 
quoted and best gratuitously-adver- 
tised periodicals of the day. He is 
also as good a business man as he is 
an editor. 

Perhaps no literary man has the 
friendship and confidence of so many 
celebrities and the most famous 
authors. He has the name of every 
author of note at the ends of his 
fingers, knows them all personally, 
and can secure their best work where 
others will fail. Zhe Ladtes’ Home 
Journal has a subscription list of 
three-quarters of a million. 

It is interesting to a student of 
Phrenology and Physiology to study 
the organizations of these men, 
and then follow in their biographical 
sketches the work which they have 
performed, and then the fact that 
they have become settled and estab- 
lished, perhaps for life, with each other 
in carrying out a laudable and popular 
work, and have made perhaps the best 
exponent of woman’s life and oppor- 
tunity, which has ever been evolved, 
in the establishment and successful 
conduct of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Each in his way was a_ hustler. 
Each started a paper as owner and 
editor, and made it asuccess. Their 
capital consisted of their brains and 
their prophetic enthusiasm. The 
whole world was before them where to 
choose their habitation and their pur- 
suit. Fertile in resources, patient and 
industrious, with will-power equal to 
any emergency, with tact and ingen- 
uity sharpened by necessity, their 
efforts and their success may be re- 
garded asphenomenal. Now they are 
happily unitedina great, popular and 
profitable literary enterprise 











SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON, 


AMUEL GEORGE MORTON, 
an American physician and eth- 
nologist, was born in Philadelphia, 
Jan. 26th, 1799. He studied medi- 


DR. S. G. MORTON. 


cine at his native city and at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, receiving the 
degree of M. D. in both places. In 
1824 he settled at Philadelphia, where 
he not only practiced his profession, 
but distinguished himself as an ardent 
student of many other branches of 
science. 

He contributed many papers upon 
a wide range of subjects to the 
‘** Transactions of the Academy,” the 
‘Medical and Physiological Jour- 
nal,” Silliman’s ‘‘ Journal,” and the 
** Transactions of the American Phil- 
osophical Society.” These papers 
evinced a gradual tendency toward 
physiological studies, particularly in 
the department of craniology. In 
1834 he made a voyage to the West 
Indies, where he studied the diversity 
of races and the results of their inter- 
relations. 

In September, 1839, he was elected 
Professor of Anatomy in the Pennsyl- 
vania Medical College, which position 


M.D. 


he resigned in 1843. Ethnology 
finally became his chief study, and as 
a basis for the investigation of racial 
differences in cranial structure, he - 
formed an immense collection of 
skulls, both human and brute, at 
heavy cost, and without aid from the 
government or from any of the scien- 
tific societies. 

As far back as 1840 this was by far 
the largest museum of comparative 
craniology in existence, embracing 
867 carefully measured and classified 
human skulls, from widely separated 
regions of the earth, 253 crania of 
mammals, 267 of birds, and 81 of 
reptiles and fishes, or a total of 1,468 
specimens. 

There were in the collection a great 
variety of Indian skulls and a large 
number of Mexicans and ancient 
Peruvians. There were about one 
hundred skulls of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, obtained from the catacombs 
of Thebes and Memphis, and sup- 
posed to be more than four thousand 
years old; some of these possessed 
great interest from a _ phreno- 
logical point of view. There were 
also about the same number of 
skulls of native African negroes, 
which, in their cranial developments, 
presented quite a contrast to the pre- 
ceding class, and evidently showed 
that their possessors must have be- 
longed to an entirely different race, 
or at least that had very different 
characteristics. ‘‘The principal ob- 
ject, said Dr. Morton, ‘‘in making 
this collection, has been to compare 
the characters of the lower animals 
and especially with reference to the 
internal capacity of the cranium, as 
indicative of the size of the brain. ” 

The result of Dr. Morton’s investi- 
gations as bearing especially on the 
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American aborigines, or Indians, was 
embodied in his grand work published 
in 1839, entitled ‘‘ Crania Americana; 
or, a Comparative View of the Skulls 
of Various Aboriginal Nations of 
North and South America, to which 
is prefixed an essay on the varieties 
of the Human Species; illustrated by 
78 plates and a colored map.” 
Prof. Silliman, of Yale College, at the 
time of its publication pronounced it 
‘*the most important, extensive and 
valuable contribution to the natural 
history of man which has yet ap- 
peared on the American Continent.” 

This work was followed by another, 
less voluminous, but scarcely less 
important, entitled ‘‘Crania A°gyp- 
tiaca; or, Observations on Egyptian 
Ethnology, derived from history 
and the monuments, with numerous 
plates and illustrations,” 1844. It 
was based principally on a collection 
of 98 heads obtained for him by his 
friend and disciple, Consul George R. 
Gliddon, from the tombs and cata- 
combs of Egypt. Following close on 
these more elaborate publications 
were others less extensive and for- 
mal which embraced conclusions on 
some of the most interesting ques- 
tions of physiology and ethnology. In 
1849 he published ‘‘ An Illustrated 
System of Human Anatomy, Special, 
General, and Microscopic.” Just be- 
fore the publication of this work, in 
December, £848, he was attacked by 
pleuro- pneumonia, from which he re- 
covered with his physical powers 
much impaired. His strength gradu- 
ally declined and he died May rsth, 
1851. 

Dr. Morton’s work, ‘‘Crania Amer- 
icana,”’ upon which his scientific repu- 
tation mainly rests, was an exceed- 
ingly valuable contribution to this 
department of literature. The sub- 
ject was one of great interest, and Dr. 
Morton treated it in a manner at once 
scientific and pleasing, while the beauty 
and accuracy of his lithographic plates 
have not been surpassed in any of the 
modern text books of science. 

Dr. Hirschfield, a distinguished 


physician of Bremen, Germany, and 
the author of several valuable works, 
said: ‘‘ From a phrenological as well 
as a historical point of view, Dr. Mor- 
ton’s publication promises to be of 
very great interest to scientific men 
of all nations.” : 

It opened a fruitful field of inquiry, 
both novel and interesting, and ina 
great measure hitherto unexplored. 
In those days little was known respect- 
ing the early history and character of 
the Indians previous to the discovery 
of this continent. Many efforts had 
been made by travelers and historians 
to collect and embody every species 
of information which might serve to 
portray and transmit their real char- 
acter. Not only had their habits and 
customs in active life under every va- 
riety of circumstances been critically 
observed and recorded, but even their 
implements of war and hunting, as 
well as the various specimens of their 
skill and ingenuity, designed either 
for amusement or utility, were sought 
with the greatest eagerness. Great 
value was generally attached to these 
collections, however trifling or com- 
paratively useless in themselves as 
mere illustrations of Indian character. 
However, very little attention had 
been given to the collection of crania, 
which would exhibit at once the pri- 
mary and original elements of their 
character, and solve many phenom- 
ena respecting them. The ‘‘ Crania 
Americana” contained an ‘‘Intro- 
ductory Essay, embracing a brief 
view of the varieties of the human 
species, accompanied by a colored 
map of the world showing at a glance 
the geographical distribution of all 
the races of men.”’ The lithographic 
illustrations constituted an important 
feature of the work, consisting of 75 
plates of the natural size, also of 
about 200 outline engravings on 
wood. These drawings were exe- 
cuted with remarkable accuracy and 
precision, 

George Combe, in his tour in the 
United States, said under date of 
Jan. 1, 1839: ‘‘I again met Dr. Mor- 
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ton and Mr. Phillips and discussed 
the method of measuring the skull. 
I greatly admired Dr. Morton’s 
method of drawing the skull on a 
reduced _ scale. His lithographic 
drawings of the skulls are excellent, 
and of the full size of nature. He has 
engaged the services of a talented 
artist whom he keeps constantly 
employed on his plates, which are 
drawn under his own eye, and each 
carefully compared with the original 
before it is committed to stone. I 
narrowly scrutinized a number of 
them, holding the original skulls in 
my hand, and trying them and the 
plates by means of calipers, and found 
them faultless.” 

The crania of more than 4o Indian 
nations were represented in these 
plates, including the Peruvian, Brazil- 
ian and Mexican, together with a par- 
ticularly extended series from North 
America, from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Atlantic, and from Florida to the 
country of the Esquimaux. These 
illustrations enable the reader to dis- 


tinguish at one view the differences in 
the skulls of different nations, and 
trace out the coincidences or dissim- 
ilarities between the size and develop- 
ments of the skull, and the varied 


exhibitions of character. He gave sat- 
isfactory explanations of the extraor- 
dinary distortions of the skull 
caused by mechanical contrivances 
among various tribes, Charibs, Peru- 
vians, Chinooks, etc., and reconciled 
many facts and phenomena which had 
before appeared inconsistent and 
contradictory. 

The intrinsic value and practical 
utility of the work were greatly 
enhanced by the numerous and accu- 
rate measurements which were given 
of the crania. The author bestowed 
a vast amount of labor on this tedious 
and all-important part of the work. 

The capacity and various dimen- 
sions of each skull were accurately 
ascertained. The interior capacity, 
as a whole, and the distinct regional 
portions of every skull were given 
with the greatest accuracy. Dr. Mor- 


ton said, ‘‘An ingenious mode of 
taking the measurement of the inter- 
nal capacity was devised by Mr. Phil- 
lips. In order to measure the capacity 
of a cranium, the foramina were first 
stopped with cotton and the cavity 
was then filled with white pepper seed* 
poured into the foramen magnum 
until it reached the surface,and pressed 
down with the finger until the skull 
would receive no more. The contents 
were then transferred to a tin cylin- 
der, which was well shaken in order 
to pack the seed. A mahogany rod 
(previously graduated to denote the 
cubic inches and parts contained in 
the cylinder) being then dropped 
down, with its foot resting on the 
seed, the capacity of the cranium was 
at once read off on it.” 

The facial angle was taken by a 
new and complete instrument. Besides 
a series of anatomical measurements 
embracing the various diameters of 
the cranium, about forty phrenological 
measurements of every individual skull 
were given. These data rendered the 
work invaluable to the student of nat- 
ural history and anatomy 1n connection 
with mental science. In the dedica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Crania Americana” (to 
John S. Phillips, who had rendered 
the author important service in pre- 
paring the measurements), the follow- 
ing statement appeared: ‘‘It may, 
perhaps, be thought by some readers 
that these details are unnecessarily 
minute, especially in the phrenological 
table; and, again, others would have 
preferred a work conducted through- 
out on phrenological principles. In 
this study Iam yet a learner, and it 
appeared to me the wiser plan to pre- 
sent the facts unbiased by the theory 
and let the reader draw his own con- 
clusions. You and I have long ad- 
mitted the fundamental principles of 
Phrenology, viz., that the brain is the 
organ of the mind and that its differ- 
ent parts perform different functions, 
but we have been slow to acknowl- 





* “ White pepper seed was selected on account of its 
spherical form, its hardness and the equal size of its 
grains. It was also sifted, to render the equality still 
greater.” 
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edge the details of cranioscopy, as 
taught by Dr. Gall, and supported 
and extended by subsequent observ- 
ers. We have not, however, neg- 
lected this branch of inquiry, but have 
endeavored to examine it in connec- 
tion with numerous facts which can 
only be fully appreciated when they 
come to be compared with similar 
measurements derived from the other 
races of men. Yet I am free to 
acknowledge that there is a singular 
harmony between the mental charac- 
ter of the Indian and his cranial 
developments as explained by Phre- 
George Combe cuu.- 
work a phrenological essay, togettier 
with valuable corrections and sugges- 
tions as to the measurements. It was 
one of those rare productions that 
will go down to posterity as the most 
valuable representation that could be 
transmitted of numerous tribes of the 
human family that have already 
become extinct, and of others that 


will disappear before the 
many years. 

So great was the esteem for Dr. 
Morton in his native city, that on the 
day of his funeral the houses were 
draped in mourning and the stores 
were closed. The writer of these 
sketches well remembers the day, it 
being the largest private, yet public, 
funeral she had ever witnessed. He 
was venerated by the people, not on 
account of his age, but for his wisdom 
and knowledge. 

The likeness accompanying this 
sketch is a correct representation of 
Dr. Morton in 1840, while he was 
strong ..Qn. his great work. Itis a 
developments of the ‘tetiporii'king 
superciliary regions are in perfect 
accord with his fact-gathering talents 
and ability to weave his knowledge 
into a form at once artistic, perspicu- 
ous and eminently adapted to prac- 
tical use. 


lapse of 


SATISFIED. 


ByRON WILLIAMS. 


While I wait 

With a hope that shall cope 
With all hate, 

Here’s my hand as I stand 
By my fate, 

With a smile for the trial, 

And a tear for who care 
When I die. 


When I’m through 
If they shall me recall, 
Tell those, who 
For my sake no pain take, 
That they do 
As they would that I should 
For the one who has done 


Them no wrong. 


Tell them, too, 
They can send to my friend— 
One or two— 
Who shall say that my play 
Was as true 
As the thought that has caught 
On the tinge of the fringe 
In the sky. 


When I’m low, 

As they walk let them talk 
Mild and slow; 

For he sung lays unwrung 
By his woe, 

And he died with a pride 

That his heart had a part 
In your song. 


—Saxby'’s Magazine. 








A STUDY IN PERCEPTION. 


BY JoHN W. SHULL. 


UR notions of the intellectual 
phenomena of perception and 

their relation to other intellectual pro- 
cesses are not always clear or correct. 


INDIVIDUALITY 


This fact was exemplified some time ago 
by a young gentleman who had studied 
mind chiefly from the physiological 
side. Ina little side-talk on mental 
science he professed a belief in Phre- 
nology and highly commended its 
fundamental principles, but objected 
to the faculty of Individuality, or at 
least to the usual analysis of it. On 
inquiry I found that the objection 
was his own and not an adopted one. 
It had, therefore, the merit of being 
an original problem to him, and not a 
metaphysical cloud that had been va- 
porized and dissipated ten thousand 
times already for as many second- 
hand dissenters. 

This made me all the more anxious 
to meet the objection on the ground 
of truth in the light of recent in- 
vestigation, if it were really well 


founded. He stated his view of the 


question about like this: 
‘* The books assert that Individual- 
ity perceives things as things, as units, 


LARGE, 


as individual objects separate and dis- 
tinct from other objects. They also 
teach that it is the first faculty to be- 
come active in childhood, and leads 
to the acquisition of knowledge; also 
that it is first to act in our common 
observations. We perceive a tree, a 
house, a horse, as a thing, a separate 
existence, first, and then we perceive 
the qualities, the form, size, color, 
motion, position, etc. Now I call all 
this a complete reverse of the truth. 
The notion of ‘thing’ or ‘ individual’ 
is an abstraction and is only reached 
by perception of the properties of a 
thing. Like ‘force’ or ‘cause’ it is 
above direct perception. To know 
individuals as separate and distinct 
from other individuals, we must per- 
ceive their want of identity, and this 
implies a perception of their various 
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qualities, and a recognition of proper- 
ties in one which are not found in the 
other, thereby giving a sure basis for 
our disbelief in theiridentity. I hold 
that we reach the notion of individu- 
ality through abstraction from a pre- 
vious perception of the qualities of 
some thing, and that we cannot pos- 
sibly perceive a thing, as a thing, but 
only its properties.” 

This was indeed a new statement, 
but I felt at once that he was taking 
too sensorial a view of perception, and 
thereby drew too broad a distinction 
between a ‘‘ percept” and a ‘con- 
cept.” We discussed the problem 
then in the light of physiology and 


objects, by direct taction or through 
the atmospheric medium, by waves of 
light orsound. Thiseffect is termed 
animpression. This, when conveyed 
to the sensory tract of the cerebrum, 
becomes a sensation or a_ sense 
perception. This, in turn, by still 
higher centers, is transformed into 
knowledge, and becomes’ true intel- 
lectual perception. The sense-per- 
ception must not be confounded with 
true perception. It is simply the basis, 
the first sine gua non, of all objective 
perception in its true psychological 
sense. Perception is as remote from 
the senses as conception. Conception 


and perception are but one process 


INDIVIDUALITY SMALL. 


metaphysics, and later on another 
occasion. The result of those confer- 
ences, touching perception in general 
and Individuality in particular, are 
here embodied. 

There are but five avenues through 
which the mind receives knowledge 
of the objective world—sight, hear- 
ing, feeling, smell, taste, in the order 
of their importance. These have for 
their instruments the sensory nerves 
leading from their special organs, the 
eye, ear, finger-tips, etc., to sensory 
tracts inthecerebrum The periphery 
of these nerves is affected by external 


considered under two sets of condi- 
tions. 

To illustrate : We look at a land- 
scape. The scene is reported at the 
visual tract so long as the eye is 
focused on it. This is the ultimate 
reach of sense perceptions, but nowa 
higher range of centers—the percept- 
ive faculties—begin to transform the 
vision into knowledge. They recog- 
nize a river, a mass of trees, a farm- 
house, some grain fields and pastures. 
In rapid succession the scene becomes 
completely transformed to a group of 
ideas. They note the grouping of 
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They 
and 


objects and their qualities. 

note the white tree - trunks 
the varying shades of green, and 
the fleeting sun and shadow. They 
note the ripples and turns of the river, 
the cattle standing mid-leg deep 
in its shallows, and a group of chil- 
dren tossing stones into the deeps to 
startle the waters into undulating 
circles. They note theripening grain 
waving in the wind and the harvesters 
beginning their labors. So the pro- 
cess goes on. All the perceptives are 
at work together, each contributing its 
part with completeness and vividness 
in proportion to its strength. If Color 
were weak, the hue of leaf and har- 
vest would remain latent in the sense 
perception, to pass into oblivion as 
soon as the eye is closed or turned 
away. If Size were weak, the magni- 
tudes and distances of objects would 


““~". «Tf Locality were small, 
the grouping woulu uv. “4, istinctly 


transformed to knowledge. If Eveuc< 
ality were small, the swaying of trees, 
the dancing of sunflecks on the river, 
the gathering of harvests and the 
tossing of stones, and the ripple of 
waters would pass away with the turn- 
ing of the eyes. So it is with all the 
perceptives. Neither is dependent 
upon another, but all work together 
harmoniously, each transforming into 
knowledge its own proper element of 
the sense-perception, with effective- 
ness proportioned to its power. 

This process of transforming a 
sense-perception into knowledge is 
termed ‘‘ perception,” and each idea 
so secured is a ‘‘percept.’”” When 
the eye is closed or turned away, or 
when we attempt to recall the scene 
afterward, the process is memory, and 
the scene, or each elemental idea of it, 
as we succeed in reproducing it, is a 
**conception.” The only distinction 
to be made between a “‘ concept” and 
a ‘percept’ is that the latter is 
transformed from an existing sense- 
perception, while the former is repro- 
duced from a perception, in the ab- 
sence of sense-perception. 

Since there is in reality no depend- 


ence of one perceptive faculty upon 
another, is there any order or prece- 
dence in their activity ? 

In viewing the landscape, the first 
idea seems to be that it is a unit, a 
single view. Then it is analyzed into 
several broad units, a river, a wood, a 
field, a farm-house. The sense of 
grouping and relation of distance next 
proceeds. Then each of these units 
is analyzed, the river into curves and 
ripples and deeps, and the closely 
related objects of children and cattle, 
the wood into a mass of tree trunks 
and innumerable branches and masses 
of foliage, of divers colors and mo- 
tions; the fields into harvests of wav- 
ing gold, and harvesters and pastured 
meadows, and the farm-house into 
roofs and gables, and windows and 
porticos covered with vines. The 
analysis goes on, and at last becomes 
a complete and harmonious interplay 
of all the perceptives. However, the 
canception of the unit seems to lead, 
and the auutyoic ig by division of units 
into still smaller units, cach unit dur- 
ing the process having its qualities 
noted by the appropriate faculty, 
whether Form, Size, Color, Order, 
Locality, Number, or Weight, before 
its still further analysis is made. 

From this we are led to think that 
Individuality zs the frs# to act in se- 
curing knowledge. It transforms an 
element of every sense-perception 
into the ‘‘ percept” of ‘‘ individual ” 
or ‘‘unit”’ which becomes the ‘‘ con- 
cept”’ of the ‘‘individual ”’ in the con- 
crete, and leads to the formation of the 
abstract concept of ‘‘ individuality,” 
** divisibility,” as properties of mat- 
ter, motion, time, thought, force, 
cause, and, in practice, confers the 
power of analysis into distinct units. 

This conception of the ‘ individ- 
ual”’ is not in the least dependent on 
the other perceptive, but upon the 
sense-perception. In other words, 
we do not arrive at the notion of 
**thing ” by perception of such prop- 
erties as form, magnitude, color, 
position, motion. We need but a 
single sense-perception, coming by 
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any one of the five avenues of sense, 
and instantly the ‘‘ percept” of 


” 


‘*thing ” is transformed from it into 
knowledge, and held in readiness for 
memory and conception. That this 
is true admits of the simplest demon- 
stration. Let a person, blindfolded, 
touch with the tip of his finger some 
object perfectly unknown to him. 
Ask him what it is: ‘‘I do not know; 
it is something.” The tactile sense 
could not reveal form, size, color, or 
any property but resistence, yet the 
percept of ‘‘ thing” is produced. Let 
some one touch him, and ask ‘‘who ?” 
The answer comes: ‘‘I cannot tell; it 
is somebody.” The simple sense of con- 
tact has been sufficient to awaken the 
percept of the ‘‘individual.”” Take a 
small object sufficiently heavy to 
be sensible and suspend it by athread 
from his hands, and ask what it is. 
The same answer inevitably comes, 
‘‘Something.”” Only the muscular 
sense, or Weight, is needed to arouse 
this ‘‘percept”’ of ‘‘thing,” though it 
gives no hint of any of those properties 
which the other perceptives recognize. 
Multiply these experiments ad infini- 
tum, and it will be found true that the 
concept of the individual is not de- 
pendent on the other perceptives, but 
naturally is the frst to form, and 
arises from the simplest kind of sen- 
satiua or sense perception. The 
other perceptives, though shown to 
be entirely independent upon Indi- 
viduality in the process of perception, 
are naturally secondary or supple- 
mentary, since the properties which 
they recognize are conceived and ac- 
cepted as properties belonging to the 
individual or inherent in it. They 
also complete our perception of ob- 
jects, and confer that completeness 
of knowledge which leads us to dis- 
tinguish them from others and classify 
them according to likeness and differ- 
ence. 

That Individuality is most active 
in childhood is implied by every 
child’s wide and ready memory of 
objects, but his almost invariably 
distorted perception of their prop- 





erties and relations. School chil- 
dren see things as readily as their 
teacher, but, without having them 
specially pointed out, they will not 
observe half the properties that the 
adult mind will grasp at a casual 
view. : 

In art, science, business, this 
faculty, when large, delighting in 
individualizing and analyzing and 
taking in vast fields of facts at a 
single mental grasp and analyzing 
them to units, confers a facile mas- 
tery of details. With the other per- 
ceptives large also there will be great 
exactness in dealing with all the 
innumerable minutiz, but with those 
faculties weak there will be much un- 
certainty and inexactness in dealing 
with particulars. 

But all this concerns only the ob- 
jective world. The subjective world 
reports itself in consciousness. This 
is to the subjective world what sezse- 
perception is to the objective. Con- 
sciousness is the state of sensation, 
or subjective vision, the elements of 
which the perceptives transform into 
knowledge. Not all the perceptives, 
however, are privileged to enter this 
world. Thoughts have no form, no 
magnitude, no location, no weight, 
no color; but they are things, or, 
rather, capable of personification into 
things. They are events. They 
have order and succession and num- 
ber. The most active of the faculties 
in this subjective perception are evi- 
dently Eventuality, which records the 
thoughts, the emotions and passions, 
and even the intellections, as the 
events or motions of the mind, and 
Individuality, which calls each sensa- 
tion and perception, each memory and 
generalization, each beautiful reverie, 
each motion, purpose, volition and 
deed, a ¢hing. This individualizing 
of formless, insubstantial mental pro- 
cesses is evidently a function of Indi- 
viduality. Personification of the pas- 
sions and emotions, of Time, of 
Song, of Love, of Faith, Hope and 
Charity, of the Graces, of Devotion, 
Humility, Mercy, so often found in 
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poetry, is evidently due primarily to 
Individuality, stimulated by Ideality, 
and perhaps Imitation. 

The conception of thoughts or emo- 
tions or deeds as things is shown by 
that curious process of ascribing 
qualities to them as good or bad, 
wholesome or unwholesome, expe- 
dient or inexpedient, successful 
or unsuccessful, complete or in- 
complete, beautiful or deformed, 
according as they affect for good or 
ill our fellows, the outside world 
or our other faculties, or fulfill 
or fail in their purpose. These qual- 


ities being qualities of related action 
are recorded by Eventuality, but sug- 
gested in many cases by the moral 
faculties, the perfective faculties and 
the higher reason. 

The conception of the ‘‘Ego,” or 
**self’—the individual distinguished 
from the universe, or ‘‘non ego’’—is 
a concept of this faculty. The con- 
ception of Deity as formless entity, 
all pervading spirit, is due princi- 
pally to Individuality for the mere 
intellectual side. More gross con- 
ceptions of personality are also due 
to it. 


EUGENE SANDOW. 


HIS famous athlete, who per- 
forms feats of strength equal 
to the mighty deeds credited to the 
Homeric age, is doing more, perhaps, 
than any other one man just at the 
present time to call attention, awaken 
enthusiasm and direct study, with re- 
gard to the possibilities of developing 
physical strength. 

Interest in this subject has been 
kindled from time to time in differ- 
ent parts of the world, but has rarely 
been long continued in a manner to 
accomplish much good. This has 
been due in great measure to the lack 
of intelligence concerning the condi- 
tions and actual advantages of mus- 
cular strength. During many latter 
periods of civilization there has been 
a tendency to cultivate the moral and 
intellectual nature of man at the ex- 
pense of the physical, or, if not at the 
expense of the body, at least under 
circumstances which were not adapted 
to promote physical perfection in 
any appreciable degree. Among the 
few exceptions, we may mention the 
crusaders of the Middle Ages, and the 


athletic clubs in our modern colleges. 

At the present time, however,there 
is a revival of interest in physical cul- 
ture which is likely to prove of more 
permanent value than any similar 
wave which has arisen in the past, 
from the fact that this age is pre- 
eminently practical, and disposed to 
make utility the primary considera- 
tion. There is now also an amount 
of information diffused among the 
masses regarding hygiene, the like of 
which never existed before in any age 
with which we are acquainted. These 
facts give promise of a future method 
in education which will combine the 
building of the brain and the body in 
a harmonious manner. That the influ- 
ence of Mr.Sandow in this matter will 
be very great, there can be no doubt. 
Not only the hundreds of thousands of 
people who witness his exhibitions, 
but also the numerous accounts of 
him in the press,as well as the re- 
markable book he has recently pub- 
lished in this city, will all contribute 
to the enlightenment of the public in 
this respect. 
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Nature has been generous to Mr. 
Sandow as regards brain as well as 
brawn. Hishead measures 22% inch- 


face and head are characteristic of his 
nationality, and it is interesting to re- 
member that the German nation is 


SANDOW IN STAGE ATTIRE, 


es in circumference, and 144% from 


ear to ear over the top. His eyesare 
blue-grey, and his hair, which is short 
and curly, is a decided blonde. His 


said to have lived nearer to the bosom 
of nature than any other modern 
people. 
Latin races were engaged in military 


During the periods when the 
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conquests, private intrigues, and vol- 
uptuous amusements, the Germans 
were gazing at the stars, drinking from 
fountains of pure water, and breath- 
ing the free air of their native 


SANDOW IN POSE OF 


forests. It is said that no other 
nation so closely obeyed the natural 
laws in regard to marriage, so that 
not a little of the hardihood of the 
Germans may be explained on that 
score, 

Sandow has a rather large cerebel- 
lum, which is true of all men of great 
physical strength, but there are no 
especial developments in the occipi- 
tal lobes. The back head is rather 
straight, and typical of the male sex 
in general. He is sociable toward 
people collectively, but not greatly 
attached to individuals. Combative- 
ness is moderate, but Destructiveness 
is rather large. He is naturally a 
lover of peace and averse to conten- 
tion, but if thoroughly angered would 
be capable of almost uncontrollable 
rage. Acquisitiveness and Secretive- 
ness are but feebly developed. He is 
as candid and open as the day. In 
his conversation he talks as freely 


of personal and private affairs as if he 
had not a secret in the world. He is 
likely to be extravagant in the use of 
his money, for he has as little sense 
of economy as could well be found. 


‘* THE WOUNDED PARTHIAN.” 


Approbativeness is rather strong, but 
dignity, or the feeling of self-hood, is 


weak, in which he resembles the 
majority of his countrymen. Con- 
scientiousness is well marked, but 
there is not much faith in the myste- 
rious or unknown. Benevolence is 
excessive. He is sympathetic to a 
fault 

The forehead is very fully and har- 
moniously developed, with the excep- 
tion of specific observation, order and 
memory of events. He takes no in- 
terest in details, and is not very 
coherent in narrative. But in the 
judgment of shape, dimensions, 
weight and color he would excel. He 
has superior talents for mathematics, 
music and mechanism. He has 
patented a number of inventions, and 
manifests his constructive ability also 
in writing poetry and in the acquisi- 
tion of languages. He is quite a 
good abstract reasoner; is eager to 
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know all principles and laws. He 
has also rather large Ideality, Sub- 
limity, Imitation and Mirthfulness. 
These confer a decided taste for art. 
He could doubtless have become a 
sculptor. There is much in the ex- 
pression of his face which resembles 
the classic models of ancient times, 
and also suggests a composite of 
many distinguished countenances of 
modern Germany. There is only 
needed a brightness in the eye and 
an increased length of the face to 
complete the classic ideal. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about Mr. Sandow is the uniform 
development of all the muscles in his 
body, and the evident multiplicity of 
fibers. Thus his strength seems to 
be largely due to a peculiarity of con- 
struction and arrangement of the 
tissues, which is analogous to the 


extra depth and number of [the cere- 


SANDOW IN POSE OF ‘‘ 


bral convolutions to be found in men 
of great intellectual power. 

An idea of his strength may be 
conveyed by the statement that he 
raises to his head dumbbells weighing 
300 pounds, and turns backward 


somersaults with his feet tied to- 
gether and a fifty-six pound dumbbell 
in each hand. He also supports with 
his arms and legs a platform on which 
there are three horses, the entire 
weight of which is 2,600 pounds. 

Mr. Sandow’s neck measures 18 
inches; forearm, 164 inches; biceps, 
194 inches; chest, relaxed, 40 inches; 
normal, 47 inches; expanded, 61 
inches; waist, 28 inches; thigh, 27 
inches; calf, 18 inches; height, 5 feet 
84 inches; weight, 196 pounds. 


Eugene Sandow was born at 
Koenigsberg, Prussia, on the 2nd of 
April, 1867. As a child he was by 
no means a prodigy, either physically 
or mentally, and though neither ill- 
formed nor unhealthy, he was rather 
delicate and slight of build. Indeed 
he continued thus. until about his 
fifteenth year. He was an earnest 


THE DYING GLADIATOR.” 


student, and considered especially 
gifted in mathematics. 

For the accompanying illustrations 
we are indebted to the courtesy 
of his publishers, J. Selwin Tait & 
Sons, of this city. E. C. B. 








SCARLET FEVER AND ITS TREATMENT. 


HILE this disease may occur 
at any time in the twelve- 
month, it is more prevalent in early 
Springtime than at any other part of 
the year. The changes incident to the 
close of Winter favor its development. 
The primary cause is a contagion, and 
whatever contributes to the spread of 
that contagion renders its effects the 
more serious. Children under five 
years of age are its special prey. 
Hence the dread of it entertained by 
parents, a dread in a good degree 
warranted by its grave consequences. 
Usually scarlatina makes its appear- 
ance suddenly; the child may have 
appeared very well up to the attack, 
which is announced by nausea, vom- 
iting, perhaps convulsions, coldness 
of the skin and a rapid pulse. Then 
follows the fever, of greater or less 
severity, the throat being swollen and 
unusually sore, the tongue coated in 
correspondence with the state of 
the stomach and bowels, loss of 
appetite, general langour and pains 
in the back and limbs. With the fever 
the skin becomes hot and dry and 
harsh in feeling. 

Six days is the average time for the 
appearance of the characteristic erup- 
tion, after exposure to the disease, 
and it may appear within twelve hours 
subsequent to the onset, as just de- 
scribed. ‘This has the form at first of 
a rose-colored rash, the whole surface 
being reddened, here and there being 
deep red points, forming patches or 
macule of irregular shape that are level 
with the skin. These disappear upon 
pressure, and if the finger be drawn 
firmly over the surface, a white line is 
left, which will appear within a few 
seconds. 

The eruption first appearing on the 
face and neck, quickly spreads to the 
other parts of the body, and is most 
marked on the third or fourth day. 
It is usually more abundant on the back 
and abdomen and usually of a deeper 
color, the darker the color the more 


severe the attack. The whole surface 
is not often covered at one time, while 
the skin generally is smooth to touch, 
unless, as sometimes happens, small 
vesicles or postules form. 

On the fifth or sixth day the eruption 
begins to decline, usually, and finally 
disappears about the eighth day. The 
symptoms which have preceded the 
eruption usually continue with greater 
severity until the eruption begins to 
disappear. The pulse is very rapid; 
in severe Cases so rapid that it may be 
impossible to count it. The voice is 
usually natural, or, if it becomes 
hoarse, we know that the inflammation 
has extended into the larynx, a condi- 
tion which should cause some anxiety. 
After two or three days the thick 
coating which first appeared upon the 
tongue goes off, and the surface of 
that organ presents a lively red ap- 
pearance, the papille being of a still 
brighter color, gives the peculiar 
appearance known as ‘“‘strawberry 
tongue.” The throat presents a 
similar red appearance, and the ton- 
sils are always swollen. Sometimes 
they are dotted withsmall white spots, 
due to exudation from the follicles,or 
have a membranous covering. The 
throat symptoms are not severe in 
mild cases, but in the worse forms of 
the disease may take on a condition 
of inflammation that threatens life. 

There is always headache, rest'ess- 
ness and nervousness, occasionally 
delirium in the mild cases, which 
becomes very marked in_ severe 
cases. 

As the 


disease declines the throat 
symptoms gradually disappear, swal- 
lowing becomes easy, the eruption 
gradually fades, and as it disappears 
the skin takes on a scaly condition. 


On the chest and the abdomen this 
scaling appears in good sized flakes, 
while on the face and back of the 
hands it occurs in minute scales. On 
the palms of the hands, as well as the 
feet, very large thick pieces may be 
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thrown off. Cases have been report- 
ed in which a complete cast of the 
hands has been shed, but this is rare. 
This casting off of the epidermal layer 
of the skin is accompanied by a good 
deal of itching and discomfort. 

The treatment of scarlet fever con- 
sists mainly of hygienic measures in 
which good nursing, a proper diet and 
bathing are the leading factors. 

On account of the contagious na- 
ture of the disease the child should be 
isolated at once,especially when there 
are other young children in the family. 
Often, though, at the onset of the 
attack, other members of the family 
have been exposed, yet as a single ex- 
posure very often fails to produce the 
disease, prompt isolation may save 
others from anattack. The sick room 
should be large, well ventilated and 
should not be kept too warm. When 
the fever is high and the surface burn- 
ing, the temperature should be kept 
below 66 degrees. Later, when the 


fever begins to disappear, it is well to 


raise the temperature to about 72 de- 
grees, especially if the patient is weak, 
and complains of chilliness. 

Cold drinks should be allowed fre- 
quently because of the thirst accom- 
panying fever, and if the child is too 
young to call for drink,it should be 
supplied by the physician or nurse. 
Mild lemonade or raspberry water can 
be allowed if desired, or cold water, 
according to preference. In all cases, 
however mild, where there is any rise 
of temperature, as well as when there 
is fever from any other cause, the child 
should be kept in bed as long as the 
fever lasts, and for two days after- 
ward. Cases so treated are always 
shorter in their duration, and are not 
so apt to be attended by unpleasant 
effects, as swelling of the glands of 
the neck, kidney or ear trouble, etc. 
If the bowels are constipated they 
should be relieved at once by an 
enema; a free douching of the rectum 
and colon is excellent treatment at the 
beginning. Tepid or warm baths, or 
sponging with tepid or warm water, 
are very grateful and control the high 


temperature to a good degree. A cold 
cloth may be applied to the forehead 
in case of pain and much heat in the 
head. If there is much swelling of 
the throat, a gargle containing a little 
witch hazel and a pinch of alum may 
be used to advantage. Ifthe child is 
too young to gargle, a little alam may 
be mixed with sugar,in the proportion 
of one part to five, and a pinch of this 
placed on the tongue every hour or 
two. The Seiler mixture is good, 
also, for sore throat. Hot cloths ap- 
plied to the throat externally, alter- 
nated by cold compresses, afford much 
relief. 

Oiling the skin frequently conduces 
greatly to the comfort of the little 
patient, a good mixture for the pur- 
pose being a teaspoonful of glycerine 
to two tablespoonfuls of fresh cream. 
Vaseline or cocoa-oil may be used 
for this purpose, but is not so cooling 
asthe above. This should be repeat- 
ed at least three or four times in the 
twenty-four hours, and sometimes 
when there is great irritation of the 
skin it should be repeated every two 
or three hours, a little being ap- 
plied ata time to a portion of the 
body and gently rubbed in until the 
entire body is gone over. 

The diet should consist for the 
most part of liquids, milk and thin 
gruels of wheat, barley, oatmeal or 
rice. Overfeeding should be guarded 
against, especially if the child is rather 
full bodied. 

For the safety of the patient no 
point in treatment is more essential 
than the care of the child while re- 
covering from the disease. At this 
time the kidneys are likely to become 
affected, and in mild cases as when the 
disease has been severe. It isa re- 
sult from the chilling of the surface of 
the body after the eruption has scaled 
off. Hence every child that has suf- 
fered from the effect of scarlet fever 
should be guarded in the most care- 
ful manner, and kept continually in a 
ventilated but warm room for at least 
four weeks after the onset of the 
attack. D. 
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POOR TEETH AND THE CAUSE. 


HE author of that excellent book, 
‘““The Avoidable Causes of 
Disease” which has been so long in the 
list of the Fowler & Wells Co. that Dr. 
John Ellis scarcely needs an introduc- 
tion to the reader, has a letter in the 
Tribune on the subject of the title. 
He very properly attributes the poor 
teeth that most people have to their 
improper dietetic habits, and speak- 
ing from the observations of a long 
life says in his emphatic manner: 

‘‘Tf parents care for the present 
health and development and for the 
comfort of their children in after life 
they should never let any superfine 
flour or bread or caxes made from such 
flour enter the house where their chil- 
dren dwell. It is difficult to imagine 
the immense harm to the present and 
rising generation which is being done 
by the use of superfine white flour— 
and the whiter the poorer it is. It 
should be banished from use, and it 
is being banished steadily by intelli- 
gent and liberal-minded people who 
are not slaves to habit and fashion. I 
have known a man when traveling to 
walk a mile to get a loaf of graham 
bread rather than to eat white bread. 
‘To those who have been accustomed 
to eat graham bread, cakes, etc., 
white bread is tasteless and without 
substance, and altogether unsatis- 
factory. 

‘* Whenever people live on unbolted 
wheat or rye flour or meal, they have 
good teeth, bones and muscles. I 
well remember, when in Egypt in 
1884, at Thebes, the little Arab girl 
who, with a vessel of water upon her 
head, ran over the sand, stones, rocks 
and hills as we rode upon our donkeys 

‘to visit the tombs of the Kings, for 
she had splendid teeth, sparkling eyes 
and a beautiful and well developed 
waist, symmetrical in form and grace- 
ful in every movement. On a visit 
to the house of our Arab dragoman, 
or guide, to look at some curiosities 
which had been obtained from the 
tombs of the ancient Egyptians, we 
saw two women grinding at a mill, 


and making the kind of flour which 
that young girl ate. There were two 
mill stones, perhaps eighteen ortwenty 
inches in diameter, standing in a tray, 
with an opening through the centre 
of the upper one for pouring in the 
grain, and at opposite sides erect 
handles. 

‘““The women took hold of these 
handles and turned the upper 
stone around and around, and back 
and forth, and the flour or meal came 
out between the outer edges of the 
stones. I said to our guide: ‘We 
have not had a bit of good bread in 
Egypt, for at the hotels at which we 
have been stopping they think that they 
must furnish superfine flour bread for 
foreigners to eat. Now, I want you 
to make us a loaf of bread from that 
flour and bring it to our hotel to-mor- 
row and I will pay you for your trou- 
ble.” He did so, and it was the best 
bread we had in Egypt. 

“It is wonderful to see the improve- 
ment in health, development and 
vitality which frequently ensues when 
delicate, sickly children—and even 
old dyspeptics—who have been living 
largely upon superfine flour and its 
products are fed upon unbolted wheat 
or rye flour bread or pudding. But, 
if the stomach and bowels are weak 
from the want of proper nourishment, 
or if they are irritable or inflamed, 
then for a limited time or until they 
gain strength and health from the use 
of this. more nourishing food, it is 
necessary either to sift out with a 
coarse sieve the coarsest of the bran 
from the graham flour, or to obtain 
flour which has been ground from 
wheat which has been hulled before 
grinding, which can be had in some 
of our cities. If this caution is 
not heeded by those beginning the 
use of graham or unbolted flour it 
will not infrequently, in the cases 
named above, prove too irritating at 
first, and its use abandoned and con- 
demned, but for strong, healthy chil- 
dren and adults this flour, bran and 
all, is just right, as the Lord in- 
tended it.” 








NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





The Botany of the Old Egyptian 
Tombs.— Most valuable information has 
been derived from examination of the flora 
of the old Egyptian tombs. These flora 
consists of funeral wreaths, the fruits and 
seeds of funeral repasts, and of offerings to 
the dead; and being in a perfect state of 
preservation, they permit of the closest ex- 
amination and comparison with their living 
representatives. Many of the most deli- 
cate flowers, indeed, have been preserved 
without sustaining the slightest damage. 
The roses, for instance, had evidently been 
picked in an unopened condition, so as to 
prevent the petals from falling. In drying 
in the coffin, the petals had shrunk and 
shriveled up into a ball, and when moist- 
ened in warm water and opened, the an- 
drecium appears in a wonderful state of 
preservation. Not a stamen, not an anther 


is wanting. When taken from the dust of 


the cemetery, the vegetable remains were 
dry and brittle, but, upon being soaked in 
water of a suitable temperature, they re- 
covered their flexibility. Many of the forms 
of vegetable life represented in these col- 
lections still grow in the fields and gardens 
of Egypt. Other species of the ancient 
flora have disappeared, notably the papy- 
rus, which furnished the earliest writing 
material. 

The botany of the tombs has something 
to say concerning Egypt’s commercial rela- 
tions. The cork-soles suggest commercial 
intercourse with Spain; the cedar panels of 
the celebrated portraits of Hawara were 
made of wood which may have been im- 
ported from the Lebanon; the pine for cof- 
fins had also been imported; but the more 
generally used sycamore is a native wood. 
Plants had been introduced from Western 
Europe, Greece, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Ceylon, and Central Africa. 

These investigations throw a welcome 
light on the question of the evolution of 
species. The conclusion basea on the most 
careful microscopic investigation is that 
the flora of ancient Egypt, like that of the 
Lake-dwellings, announce that the plants 





which come in contact with man become 
changed up to a certain point, while the 
wild plants of two or three thousand years 
ago have not undergone the slightest 
change. The hypothesis of evolution finds 
little support in any department of Egyp- 
tian archeology. 

The study of the funeral garlands of the 
tombs is full of interest. The language of 
the affections was the same in Egypt four 
thousand years ago as in our own country 
to-day. Among the most highly prized 
plants may be enuimerated the rose, the 
myrtle, the sweet marjoram, the bay-laurel, 
the jasmine, the heliotrope, the iris, the 
ivy, the narcissus, the mignonette, the 
Egyptian white water-lily, the field poppy, 
the lime, the immortelle, the convolvulus, 
and the chrysanthemum. 


Primeval Pottery and Its Char- 
acter.—‘ In the dim past, when primeval 
man occupied this continent, no one knows 
for how long a period, they raised mounds, 
dwelt in caves, or built towns that are now 
below the surface of the earth. In all this 
long era they used flint or stone implements 
for ail edged tools, hammers, axes, spears, 
etc. At the same time, having no mettle 
pots or kettles, a rough earthenware was 
used for cooking, and for all other uses, 
for which we now use iron, tin and wooden 
vessels, There is somewhat of a resem- 
blance in many of the stone implements all 
over the world. It is only recently that it 
has been discovered that there is a similar 
resemblance in much of the pottery of this 
early age, especially in the coil pottery. 
This pottery was made by rolling clay into 
long strings like cord, and, while soft, 
beginning with one end, to coil it round 
and round, increasing the size of the bottom 
until it assumed the desired dimensions, 
then shaping it up the sides (just as straw 
hats are made) till the required form and 
size was attained. The most extraordinary 
part of the investigation is that this ware, 
made in the same manner, is found in the 
mounds of Florida and Ohio, in the cliff- 
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dwellings of New Mexico and Arizona, in 
the buried cities of the canons of these terri- 
tories, also in the Connecticut Valley, and 
under the ancient shell heaps of Cape Cod, 
Mass. What a long period of time it must 
have taken to have this art disseminated 
over so vasta territory at this early age. 
According to the uses these pots were 
intended for, so were they made large or 
small, thick or thin, and of various shapes. 
It was a common practice to use some 
sharp instrument to dint or work out some 
fanciful design without obliterating the 
lines of the coil; in some cases they are 
beautifully marked, looking like carved 
black oak; others made of light-colored 
clay in very fine coils, prettily indented, 
forming neat designs. Some of the best 
ware is handsomely smoothed and rubbed 
to almost a polished surface before baking. 
All are smoothed inside before they were 
dry; probably some of those intended to 
withstand heat have plumbago mixed in 
the inner surface of the vessels. There 
are many fanciful designs of this ware, 
some very large jars, pots of all shapes, 
bowls, cups, pitchers, etc.” — Science. 


Was America Peopled from 
Polynesia ?—In a pamphlet by Horatio 
Hale, the author takes the negative side, 
basing his opinion upon a study of lan- 
guage. In the first part of the pamphlet 
he dwells upon the similarity of the Iro- 
quois’ and Cherokees’ pronouns, and then 
turns to a comparison of the pronouns of 
all the languages of the west coast of Amer- 
ica, and says there is no resemblance be- 
tween any one of them and those of the 
Polynesian Islands, though he acknowl- 
edges that there is an element of redupli- 
cation in several of the languages, the Na- 
hua, Pima, and Sahaptian. This redupli- 
cation, however, is seen in the Japanese 
and the bushmen of South Africa. He 
says that America was undoubtedly peo- 
pled long before Polynesia. The clear 
traditions of the islanders and the evidence 
of their language show that they reached 
their present abode from Southeastern Asia 
in modern times, and that the easternmost 
groups have been peopled within the Chris- 
tian era; the Sandwich Islands were settled 
about two centuries earlier than Iceland. 


He bases his opinion upon M. Quatrefages’ 
‘“‘Hommes Fossiles et Hommes Lan- 
guages.” This opinion needs revising, 
for there are discoveries in all the islands 
which carry the dates farther back and in- 
dicate a succession of races, the language 
of the later races being very different from 
that of the early races and the monuments 
differing from one another. No one can 
properly say that we have reached the end 
of discovery. It may be that the connect- 
ing links will be found which will show the 
identity of the dolmen-builders of Japan, of 
Peru, and the pyramid-builders of Central 
America with those of Eastern Asia. 


Old New England Almanacs.— 
The oldest almanac in New England is 
still published annually by David A. Da- 
boll, a rural astronomer and farmer of the 
rocky country town of Groton, in New 
London County, Conn., and is entitled 
** Daboll’s Almanac and Farmer’s Friend.” 
This exceedingly quaint calendar was be- 
gun in 1783 and has been published each 
year since. A recent investigation shows 
that it was established in that year by 
Lemuel Warren and printed by John Trum- 
bull ‘‘at the printing office near the court 
house, Norwich.” For several years there- 
after it appeared as ‘* Bickerstaff’s New 
England Almanack,” though in 1793 its 
title was changed to that of ‘‘New England 
Almanac and Ladies’ Diary.” The name 
of ‘‘John Weatherwise” appeared on its 
title page as being the author and compiler 
of it, and in 1803, besides its astronomical 
and weather news, it had ‘‘an affecting 
account of the death of Miss Polly and 
Hannah Watts,” and other reading ‘* curi- 
ous, useful and entertaining.” The work 
did not come into the hands of the Daboll 
family until 1808, when Nathan Daboll, 
author of ‘‘Daboll’s Arithmetic,” which 
was the standard mathematical text book 
in New England for half a century, bought 
it and continued to publish it until the time 
of his death. After his death his sons con- 
tinued toissue it. The publication ‘stills 
retains in a large degree its antique and 
curious character. It still has its odd ‘‘wise 
saws” and Yankee predictions about the 
weather, as, for instance, ‘‘Expect a cold 
storm of snow or rain about this time.” 
Then there are such remarks as ‘‘ Dog days 
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begin,” ‘‘Dog days end,” ‘*Moon runs 
high” and ‘‘Moon.runs low.” William 
Harvey, of Plainfield, has probably the 
only complete file of the almanac from 
1783 to 1825. 

Another old almanac that is still running 
is the ‘‘ Old Farmer’s Almanac,” which was 
established by Robert B. Thomas, at Wor- 
cester, Mass., in 1793, and is still published 
at that town.— New York Tribune. 


The Most Primitive Race of 
Our Hemisphere.—That this title 
undoubtedly belongs to the Ainu, of Japan, 
is the opinion of Mr. A. H. Savage Landor, 
who has recently described his experiences 
among them (‘‘Alone with the Hairy 
Ainu,” London, 1893). The author, who is 
a grandson of the poet Landor, lived five 
months with this people in the interior of 
Yezo, and had greater opportunities for 
observing their peculiarities than previous 
travelers, many of whom drew false con- 
clusions from observing Japanese half- 
breeds instead of pure-bred Ainu. The 
Ainu, all told, number about 15,000 to 
17,000. They are undersized, averaging 
about five feet two and one-half inches for 
men and four feet eleven inches for women. 
The body is covered with hair, the fore- 
head narrow and sharply sloped backward, 
the cheek bones prominent, the nose hooked 
and broad. They appear to use the feet 
and toes freely toaid their handsand fingers, 
and employ their teeth so readily that when 
an unusually heavy haul is necessary they 
prefer to use them rather than their hands. 
Many of their movements are ape-like, and 
their habits in some respects are decidedly 
more like animals than human beings. 
Their sense of touch is singularly deficient, 
but that of smell is very acute, though they 
seem oblivious of their own marked odor 
—an intensified form of the peculiar smell 
of a monkey’s cage. Mr. Landor believes 
that this primitive race came originally 





from Northern Asia, and may be akin to 
the North Europeans. 

The editor remembers meeting an Ainu 
who had been taken by a European, edu- 
cated and trained for exhibition, and who 
exhibited a degree of intelligence, despite 
his hairy aspect, that would have been 
creditable to any young American. 


Alcohol and Mortality.—Accord- 
ing to Dr. Newsholme, Medical Officer of 
Health for Brighton, England (British 
Medical Journal, Feb. 3.) the death-rate 
among publicans betweentwenty and forty- 
five years of age, is about four times as high 
as among clergymen of the same age—a fact 
that can be explained only by the effects 
of chronic alcohol-poisoning. The reported 
increase of the death-rate from intemper- 
ance from 40 per million in 1858-60 to 
56 per million in 1886-90 is believed by 
Dr. Newsholme, however, to be not real, 
but due to more accurate certification of 
deaths—a conclusion confirmed by the 
corresponding decrease in reported deaths 
from liver disease and ascites. As an 
illustration of an improper use of statistics 
Dr. Newsholme instances a recent item 
stating that according to an inquiry made 
by a committee of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, the mean age of teetotallers at 
death was only 51.2 years as compared with 
59.7 years among drinkers. These figures 
are correct, but it need hardly be said that 
they were not intended to be used in this 
way, and show nothing except that teetotal- 
lers, as a class, are younger than drinkers 
—a fact that is quite evident, as they 
number nearly all the children in the world 
in their ranks. To be of value, such an 
enumeration should include only such 
persons as die after reaching a given age, 
otherwise it would be quite easy to prove, 
for instance, that bishops are longer lived 
than curates, or masters than apprentices. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND CRANIOMETRY. 


~” apparently ambitious and 
sanguine writer contributed 
a few statements to the Boston Her- 
ald of recent date, which illustrate 
in an interesting manner how easy 
it is in our complex civilization to 
fall into error. This individual says 
that he ‘‘spent an afternoon” un- 
availingly in an endeavor to find some 
still surviving expert in the once 
fashionable ‘‘science of bumps.’’ He 
expended still further efforts during 
two subsequent days, and discovered, 
as he says, ‘‘ the following explana- 
tion of the fall of Phrenology: ” 

‘¢ The Phrenology 
used not ouly to be one of the most 


Professor of 


interesting figures of his time, but he 
took a certain stand as a scientist, 
for he represented a branch of inquiry 
which then seemed to be big with 
the promise of valuable results for 
the 
knowledge of man. 


study of psychology, or the 
The idea that 
intellectual qualities can be associated 
with particular parts of the brain had 
taken the world by storm. It had 
drawn immense force from the first 
mvestigations of men like Gall, Spurz- 
To the half edu- 
cated imagination it seemed one of 
those beautiful laws which human 


heim and Lavater. 
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1894. 
progress is continually laying bare, 
and the world was ready to accept as 
a science what had not yet been per- 
fected even as a theory. 

‘*The movement was premature; 
the facts upon which the conclusions 
of its promoters had been based were 
too few in number and too limited in 
scope to warrant the use which had 
been made of them, and Phrenology, 
prematurely dubbed a science, had 
to abate its predictions or retire from 
the field. It had, in reality, put itself 
out of Court. To scientific 
men, the rejection of the claims of 
Phrenology was a comparatively easy 
task. 

“The high importance of the re- 
sults yielded by craniometry has led 
to the construction and perfection of 
the most costly appliances for meas- 
uring the angles of the human skull. 
In the earlier days of anthropological 
studies, it was fondly hoped by some 
enthusiasts that types of skull would 
be found to have a fixed association 
with types of men—that, in fact, it 
would only be necessary to tell the 
angles of a man’s head to reveal all 
that it was necessary to know regard- 
ing his race. This was an illusion of 
exactly the same kind as that which 
later led the phrenologists to suppose 
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that they had only to describe a man’s 
bumps to reveal his character.” 

With reference to the expressions 
we have quoted, we beg to state, 
first, that a writer who has spent two 
or three days in investigating Phre- 
nology, and who has learned so little 
as to lead him to employ the term 
‘*bumps”’ in referring to brain de- 
velopment, must be characterized as 
very unfortunate in his methods of 
study. There is but little room in 
our philosophy for blame, and hence 
we have no harsh criticism to make 
upon the errors of this presumably 
impulsive individual, but it is our 
duty, nevertheless, to correct his 
assertion that the facts were too few 
and too limited to warrant the use 
made of them by the phrenologists, 
or that the intelligent representatives 
of our profession ever supposed ‘‘ that 
they had only to describe a man’s 
bumps to reveal his character.”’ This 
writer should consult the works of 
Spurzheim and Combe, and acquaint 
himself with the history of the long 
continued experiments made by the 
founders of the science. He would 
then discover that so far from being 
few in number, the facts collected by 
Gall, Spurzheim, Vimont, Combe and 
other coadjutors and followers, can 
only be estimated by millions; and as 
to the limitations of their scope, he 
would find that*they related to obser- 
vations of both: sexes, in health and 
disease, sanity and insanity, of nearly 
all races and conditions of the human 
species, and included nearly all genera 
of importance among the lower ani- 
mals. The atlas of a hundred plates 
published in connection with the great 
work of Gall and Spurzheim in Paris 
in 1819, besides 


contains human 


brains and skulls, many pages illus- 
trating crania of horses, dogs, cats, 
birds, and various other animals. The 
opportunities of Gall and Spurzheim 
for studying the different classes and 
ranks of men and women were excep- 
tionally favorable. Dr. Gall was for 
many years physician to a hospital 
for the insane in Vienna, and as a 
result of his high position he pos- 
sessed a large circle of acquaintances 
among the most influential and gifted 
people in that great city. It should 
also be remembered that his investi- 
gations were continued patiently for 
more thana score of years before he 
began his famous lectures in the 
Austrian capital. In this respect he 
pursued the same method that Dar- 
win observed in preparing for the 
announcement of his discoveries. In 
short, the extent of the induction 
preceding the publication of the Gal- 
lian doctrine was simply enormous. 

With regard to the idea that phre- 


nologists have professed to rely upon 


supposed cranial knobs or projections 
for their opinions of individual char- 
acter, we beg to say that in the treat- 
ise upon Phrenology published sixty 
years ago, by Spurzheim, who was the 
first upon new doctrine 
who presented it in systematic form, 


author the 
on page 118 occurs the following 
‘*Let it be understood 
that the size of the organs is not to 


statement: 


be confounded with the notion of 


protuberances.” Again on page 129: 
‘*Such elevations occur but rarely, 
and the habit of looking for isolated 
organs thus acquired by beginners 
has undoubtedly retarded the prog- 
ress of Phrenology. Adversaries also 
support their objections by supposed 


exceptions, for they imagine that an 
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organ is large only when it present as 
protuberance. This, however, is not 
the case; and it is better to consider 
the size of the head in general, to 
divide it into various regions, and to 
observe which and what parts of each 
The 


oblongata, the occipital hole, or the 


are most developed, medulla 
external opening of the ear, will serve 
as a central point from which various 
radii may be drawn toward the sur- 
face in all directions.” 

Combe explains the same principle 
of measuring from the medulla oblon- 
gata, or external opening of the ear, 
on page 88 of his ‘‘System of Phre- 
nology,” published in 1836. 

It will thus be seen that Phrenol- 
ogy, while primarily a philosophy of 
the radical mental faculties, includes 
also a system of craniometry which is 
really more complete and valuable in 
its results, if not more minute in 
mathematical statement than any of 
the modern anti- 


the methods of 


phrenological anthropologists. The 
situation is almost explainable by the 
fact that when Phrenology was nrst 
taught it was opposed by learned men 
who were bound by the convention- 
alities of their schools, and as their 
objections have been transmitted 
from generation to generation until 
the present time, the modern college 
professors and others who have a 
reputation for a knowledge of physi- 
ology and psychology are also unwill 


ing to accept a new doctrine which 


exposes the errors of their masters, 


and throws into discredit the only 
title deeds to scholarship which they 
themselves possess. 

It is, 
expect of any man in a high position 


that he should publicly acknowledge 


perhaps, a good deal to 


a serious mistake from the mere love 
of justice, but there should be no 
difficulty in defining the duty of all 
those who see the truth. 
Eaves sie sii 
THE MOST DESERVING FIRST. 
N a recent number of a New York 
paper, one of the staff writers 
made a criticism of Mrs. E. B. Gran- 
nis, the editor of Zhe Church Un- 
had the very 
fault of which he complained; that is 
to say, ‘‘it 


ton, which certainly 


seemed unnecessarily 
slip-shoddy. ”’ He objected to a 
statement by Mrs. Grannis at the 
annual of the Christian 
League for Social Purity, held in this 
city March 26, in which she spoke of 


meeting 


” 


helping the ‘‘ better classes. 

The critic said, ‘‘she ought to know 
that the ‘ better’ class is not reces- 
sarily the richer or the better clad 
The term ‘ better’ 
not 


people of the day. 
is applicable solely to moral, 
financial, conditions. ” 
Now if this writer had 
more carefully to Mrs. Grannis, he 


listened 


might have heard her say that the In- 
dustrial Home which she is working 
to establish is intended for that defter 
class of young women who have never 
‘* fallen,” 
inclinations; but who, from poverty, 


and who have no vicious 
ill health, or other forms of misfor- 
tune, are rendered homeless and with- 


out Mrs. 


idea is to give the good girls some 


employment. Grannis’s 
needed help. She believes, and cer- 
tainly that 
refined, noble young women deserve 
shelter, sympathy 
when thrown upon the world, quite as 


with justice, virtuous, 


and _ protection 
much as those who are coarse, igno- 


rant, and vicious. There are homes 


to-day for depraved and shameless 
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creatures, but none for the gentle, 
pure-minded souls who are thrust into 
the street by a cruel fate. Far be it 
from us to discourage charity toward 
the ‘‘ fallen. ” 
this class 


But the majority of 


are naturally of a low 
grade of intelligence and moral senti- 
ment, and if saved from a life of deg- 
radation they 
paratively worthless factors 


world’s 


would still be com- 
in the 
legitimate 


great army of 


workers. For this reason it would 
be manifestly unfair and unwise to 
discriminate in favor of the vicious 
class. 

Mrs. 


this idea, and did refer to the moral 


Grannis unquestionably had 
young women, and not the merely 
rich, when she used the phrase ‘better 
To that 
refined are 


classes. ”’ deny moral 


** better ”’ 
than the criminal class is certainly as 
the that 
wealth isa guarantee of goodness. It 


and women 


inaccurate as idea mere 
is a legitimate work to raise the stand- 
ard not only of the ‘‘ better” classes, 
but also of the best. The highest 
classes need more intelligence and 
knowledge, admitting that their moral 
sentiment is sufficiently developed. 
There is need of reform even among 
reformers. 

We can understand why a man in 
a burning house will throw mirrors 
out of the window and carry an arm- 
load of pillows down to the street. 
We know that he is excited and has 
but little time to reflect. 
who are more willing to assist the 


But those 


criminal and debased poor than the 
noble and cultured poor, can scarcely 
What could 
he had not 
received financial aid? He had the 
good demand 


plead such an excuse. 


Wagner have done if 


sense to from his 





wealthy friends the necessary funds, 
and his friends had the superb 
generosity and good sense to relieve 
him from all anxiety on that score. 
But if he had been an American, and 
compelled to support a family by 
giving music lessons in a five-room 
Harlem flat, 
been 


would never 
his 
The same might be said 
of Humboldt, Schopenhauer, Geethe, 
Browning, Darwin, and many others. 


the air 


have glorified by mar- 


velous art. 


It is a mistake to assume that genius 
always grows best in a soil of sorrow. 
Too severe a frost will kill the bud- 
ding fruit. The sunshine of happi- 
life 

that is, the happiness of congenial 


ness warms the virtues into 


and successful labor. Anarchy and 
social vice are born of ill-adjustment 
to environment. 

Let us raise the fallen wherever we 
can, but without forgetting to protect 
those who are adapted 


return. 


to support 
others in Let us help the 
helpers first. They are of the great- 
est value in the economy of the social 
world. Let us foster genius, espe- 
cially the genius for doing good. 

To this end there should be more 
applications of Phrenology in deter- 
those to 
asked to extend our 

Un- 
ranks 


mining the character of 


whom we are 
sympathy and substantial aid. 
fortunately the conventional 
of society rely so much upon the 
mere show of virtue in estimating the 
springs of human conduct, that they 
are seldom sure their confidence is 
not misplaced. 

It is in the very nature of the finest 
shrink from a battle 


fate, and they are averse to any rec- 


souls to with 


ognition of their worth which must 
be purchased upon their own recom- 
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mendation. The world pays hom- 
age to successful soldiers. Those 
who turn the other check are never 
honored until after they are dead. 
Let us find the true heroes and crown 
them before their brows are cold. 





—_————_ @ <__ 


INFLUENCE OF WEATHER UPON 
MIND. 


HAT states of weather have their 
differential effects upon mental 
manifestation no intelligent 
entertains a doubt, 


person 
but how far we 
may go in assigning degrees of in- 
fluence to one state or another, as 
exhibited locally or climatically, re- 
mains to be determined. A writer in 
the January number of the American 
Journal of Psychology, for this year, 
discusses the subject from the view of 
common experience, and presents 
some facts that are interesting as well 
He 


says: ‘‘ The head of a factory employ- 


as leading in their directness. 


ing 3,000 workmen said: ‘ We reckon 
that a disagreeable day yields about 
ten per cent. less work than a delight- 
ful day, and we thus have to count 
this as a factor in our profit and loss 
account.’ Accidents are more numer- 
ous in factories on bad days. A rail- 
road man never proposes changes to 
his superior if the weather is not pro- 
pitious. Fair days make men acces- 
sible and generous, and open to con- 
sider new problems favorably. Some 
say that 
weather states are safest to invest on.” 
the 


psychical and physiological relation, 


opinions reached in best 
Other facts are mentioned in 


as, ‘*‘ Weather often affects logic, and 
many men’s most syllogistic conclu- 
sions are varied by heat and cold.” 

‘The 


; knee 
proven to have another factor. 


seems 
It is 


jerk 
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not strange if the eye, ¢.g., which 
wants the normal stimulus in long, 
dark weather, causes other changes.” 

Temperament is a _ fundamental 
factor in sensitiveness to atmospheric 
changes, that type of it called the 
mental being the more _ intensely 
affected, while the bilious type may 
exhibit by the 
impressions. 
The mental manifestations, as a rule, 


comparison more 


capricious or morbid 
however, depend upon the organism 
primarily. If the culture is good, ¢. ¢., 
the faculties have beentrained to co- 
ordinate, harmonious action, and the 
elements that contribute to serenity 
and self-control have been well de- 
veloped, weather conditions will but 
operate like other parts of the environ- 
ment, the will 


adaptation and self-repression. 


show 
The 
‘* nervous,” excitable, irascible person 
is he who has not learned to control 
feeling and expression, and it is he 
who finds fault with his surroundings 


self-training 


and imputes conduct to 
That are functional 


states of the body that predispose one 


uncanny 
them. there 
to mental depression or exhilaration, 
we are ready to admit. A _ torpid 
liver, a chronic catarrh, a rheumatic 
joint, and even an old corn may 
weather 


changes, the physical ailment produc- 


render one susceptible to 


ing a nerve reaction that is keenly 
felt at the spinal centres, and may 
test the spirit. 

Mind, 
matter, or 


however, is superior to 


rather constituted for 


superiority. Fairly organized, care- 
fully developed and trained it will 
exhibit that superiority by its poise 
and calmness in circumstances that 
are disagreeable or painful to the 


physical senses, D, 
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LEARNING GORILLISH. 
OME TIME last year we were told 
that a gentleman of inquiring 
disposition contemplated a visit to 
the African wilds for the purpose of 
studying the sounds or cries of the 
gorilla. This gentleman, Mr. Garner, 
has now returned and given to the 
world, according to report, a prelimi- 
nary account of his observations. He 
watched and listened to the great 
apes while occupying a steel cage of 
convenient size, placed conveniently 
for their approach in the forest. Ac- 
cording to the note on his experiences 
that. we have seen, he believes that 
the gorilla and chimpanzee can talk, 
but he has not been able as yet to 
transfer the sounds they make to 
forms intelligible in human speech. 
We may suppose that the gorillas 
have tribal relations and that each 
tribe has a dialect of its own, and 
hence to comprehend the gibber of a 
stray ape it would be necessary to 
have some knowledge of the generic 
or root tongue of the ape family as a 
fundamental step. Mr. Garner should 
visit that central tribe of gorillas that 
speak gorillish in its classical purity, 
and having learned the original tongue 
from them, he would be prepared to 
note the peculiar idiom and variation 
of those occasional examples of the 
great quadrumana with whom he 
might come in contact. 
It must be admitted that Mr. Gar- 






ner has proposed for himself a very 
difficult task, and one that in any 
event will be beset with uncertainties 
However, there have been those who 
have given serious attention to the 
study of the manner of animals or 
birds or insects in communicating 
with each other, and their findings 
have been interesting indeed. An 
American, Mr. Cheney, collected the 
material for a valuable work on bird 
songs, and eminent scientific au- 
thority is at command in attestation 
of the ability of ants to exchange 
views upon matters of importance to 
them. They are said to do so by 
certain movements of their antennae; 
but is it not reasonable to think that 
these little creatures with big heads 
really talk to each other, and if a 
megaphone of proper adaptation were 
employed we might hear their micro- 
scopic tones? There is no question 
regarding their great intelligence, 
term it instinct or mind as you may, 
and if there be associated with that 
intelligence ability to communicate 
wish and purpose, it is not unreason- 
able to think that such communica- 
tion is put into some form of language. 
The gorilla, too, probably talks in 
his way, but we think that Mr. Gar- 
ner will need to repeat his visits to 
the jungle and remain there indefinite 
periods before he will be able to pro- 
duce a grammar and dictionary of 
gorillish. D. 
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t fur ff orrespondents, 


Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration, 

Aways write your full name and address plainly. 
Tf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also, Some correspondents forget 
10 sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
tothe Medical Editor will receive his early attention. 





Gray Eyes AND MENTALITY.—J. S.—The 
gray eye is commonly associated with in- 
tellectual capability, power to acquire 
ideas and to reason. There seems to bea 
better poise in the affectional nature of the 
gray eyed, with coolness and deliberation 
that are not so commonly associated with 
blue or dark eyes. With the brown eye 
we generally couple warmth, tenderness 
and susceptibility. The pure gray eye is 
rare, much more so than the blue eye. 
Commonly it is combined with a degree 
of brown which imparts a softness to the 
expression that is often very striking. It 
is the mixed gray eye we hear about. It 
seems to have a close relation to the poetic 
faculty. But, after all, this disposition to 
associate color of eye with a special tend- 

ency of mind must find its solution in 
' race or national characteristics, and in that 
line the best analysis can be made. 

Honey AS PART OF Diet.—W. H.—Used 
in moderation honey is valuable as a sac- 
charine in food. In ancient time it was 
much more eaten as a food principle than 
now. “A land flowing with milk and 
honey” offered to the Eastern mind the best 
of natural advantages. Twosorts of sugar 


exist in honey—the crystallizable, glucose, 
and the other unchrystallizable—besides 
gum, coloring matters and pollen. Of 
course the carbon elements are in high 
proportion, and on this account its effect 
when taken in considerable quantity are 
similar to those of molasses. Thecommon 
honey of commerce is usually adulterated 
more or less. 


Rep Harir.—T. L.—The color of hair is 
due to pigmentary deposit in the tubular 
structure. The iron that enters into the 
constitution of the blood corpuscles may be 
said to be superabundant in the sanguine- 
motive temperament of the red-haired and 
high-complexioned person. This it is that 
imparts the vigor, the elasticity, the ex- 
uberant vitality that characterizes the 
ruddy-haired; and this strong, sentient 
animal life is what renders them more in- 
tense in all their emotions than their 
fellow creatures of the merely mental or 
vital types. 


SELF CONTROL.—TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL J@URNAL :—I am instructed 
by the members of the Vancouver Phreno- 
logical Society to request you to answer 
the following question through the columns 
of the JOURNAL, Yours sincerely, 


THOMAS MATHEWS, Secretary. 


Question.—What combination of faculties, 
mental or temperamental, tend to give self 
control ? 


Answer.—The list of faculties and condi- 
tions required may be named as follows: 
Hope, Secretiveness, Firmness, Self-Es- 
teem, Continuity, Eventuality, Imitation, 
anda full degree of the motive tempera- 
ment. Your society doubtless would pre- 
ferto discuss this question without any 
further suggestions from us, but if we can 
be of further service to you in the matter 
write us again. We should be glad to 
know the result of your discussion. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such. 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
tal and physiological science. Wecan usually 
supply any of those noticed. - 
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SANDOW—HIs SysTEM OF PHYSICAL TRAIN- 
ING FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
Compiled under the Athlete’s directions 
by Capt. G. MeRcER ADAM. Cloth, 4to, 
silvered, pp. 244. Price, $3.50. J. Sel- 
win Tait & Sons. New York. 

In issuing this volume the publishers 
state that it was not Herr Sandow’s phe- 
nomenal strength which first attracted their 
attention, but the fact that by a carefully 
sustained and intelligent method of his 
own, he had built himself up from a deli- 
cate child to be one of the most powerful 
men in the world. 

Sandow’s likeness as a boy of ten on the 
fourth page, shows him to have been a 
slender, narrow-chested child. The amaz- 
ing change wrought in the seventeen years 
between the date of the photograph on the 
first page and that on the last, must be 
regarded as entirely due to his physical 
training the value of which is not confined 
to himself, inasmuch as the results have 
been satisfactory also in the case of pupils 
who have come under his instructions. 

“Unlike the followers of athletes trained 
by the usual violent methods, Herr San- 
dow has enormously strengthened his 
lungs, heart, stomach and all other impor- 
tantinternal organs. This is a fact which 
vitally concerns parent and offspring, 
school and college instructors, and in fact, 
every man, woman and child in the land, 
since neither age nor sex is debarred from 
the benefits of the methods described in 
the book. 

Herr Sandow’s system involves no form 
of privation which would tend to make its 
exercise irksome to any one adopting it. 
The book is embellished with upwards of 


eighty half-tone illustrations from photo- 
graphs by Sarony and other eminent pho- 
tographers, and by one hundred and fifty 
marginal illustrations by a pupil of Meison- 
nier. The publishers are therefore justified 
in their announcement that this is the most 
sumptuous work ever issued on the subject 
of athletics, 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS ON MORAL EDUCATION 
OF THEIR CHILDREN. By Dr. ELIZABETH 
BLACKWELL, Fifth Edition. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co. 


The name of the author on the title page 
of this book is a sufficient voucher for its 
value to society. Written from the point 
of view of a thoughtful, earnest observer, 
the truth is told regarding actual conditions 
in society. We need not say that in many 
respects such truth is far from being an 
agreeable picture. Yet it is necessary tobe 
seen and known to be realized how much 
society needs the advice and example of 
those who understand the reason for the 
situation and can give practical counsel for 
its correction. Dr. Blackwell points to the 
errors and vices that prevail in domestic 
life, and occupies a large space in the book 
with their consideration, showing how 
fundamental sexual impropriety is to the 
existence of vice and wrongdoing. If we 
would raise tke level of moral sentiment 
and make men and women better, more 
worthy of the humanity which they claim 
the spring of social life must be cleansed. 
The beginnings of existence must be 
ordered with regard to higher aims than 
those seemingly kept in view by most 
people. Moral culture must be undertaken 
in earnest and not be a mere play upon 
terms. The author of ‘‘ Counsel to Par- 
ents” goes to the root of things and reads 


its lessons of truth and duty in clear, unmis- | 


takable language. She writes not for the 
sake of writing but because she feels it her 
duty to strive for the salvation of her fel- 
lows and to vindicate the noble side of 
humanity. All who have to do with the 
young—parents, teachers, guardians— 
should carefully read this book and be 
moved by a common impulse to put its 
precepts into use. The tendency of the 
day, especially in our cities, makes the 
book most timely. 
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New York.—A Review oF Its RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS. (Illustrated.) 

Moses King is an enterprising man. He 
showed a broad, progressive spirit, when he 
published a magazine some years ago in 
Boston, and since that time his every effort 
in the literary line has indicated the same 
spirit. Now he deals with a large subject, 
and gives it to us in a charming style. Of 
course every New Yorker will feel compli- 
mented by thedescriptions and encomiums 
bestowed upon the American metropolis. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE OF THE DISEASES 
OF THE HAIR AND SCALP. By GEORGE 
Tuomas Jackson, M. D., Professor of 
Dermatology, Woman’s Medical College, 
New York Infirmary, etc. 12mo, pp. 414. 
Cloth. Price, $2.75. E. B. Treat, Pub- 
lisher, Cooper Union, New York. 

A revised edition of a treatise, which is 
appropriate to the use of the medical prac- 
titioner because of its compactness, and the 
method adopted in discussing the affections 
of the hair and scalp. The writer is domi- 
nated throughout by the spirit of practical- 
ity, so that his eminent experience in 
this special line is made especially valu- 
able. The chapter on the ‘‘ Hygiene of 
the Hair” has a fitness for popular reading 
that should give it a general circulation in 
some way as an offset to the drivel that 
finds its way into general literature from 
unauthorized and specious sources. 

The volume is divided into four parts, 
viz.: I., General Considerations; II., Essen- 
tial Diseases of the Hair; III., Parasitic 
Diseases of the Hair; IV., Diseases of the 
Hair Secondary to Diseases of the Skin. A 
voluminous bibliography of authorities and 
a full index are added. 

As a work treating of the hair in particu- 
lar, we commend it to the medical pro- 
fession; and being uniform in binding and 
style with the series of practical works 
that have been published by the well- 
known house of E, B. Treat, it will be 
deemed quite indispensable to the library 

of physicians who possess other volumes of 
that valuable series. 


THE SpiriruAL Lire; STUDIES oF DEvo- 
TION AND WORSHIP, I2mo. pp. 198. 
Published by Gro. H. EL.is, Boston. 


A volume made up of essays, by half a 








dozen writers of ability, on topics closely 
touching the general life, viz.: 

I. The Spiritual Life of the Early 
Church, by Howard N. Brown. 

II. The Spirit of German Mysticism, by 
Lewis G. Wilson, 

II. Spanish Mysticism and St. Theresa 
of Avila, by Francis Tiffany. 

IV. The Spiritual Life of the Modern 
Church, by Charles F. Doyle. 

V. The Devotional Literature of Eng- 
land, by Francis B. Hornbrooke. 

VI. The Spiritual Life in Some of its 
American Phases, by George W. Cooke. 

Each of these essays is the product of 
much careful thought and reading, present- 
ing men and movements in human life in 
an interesting manner, and pointing the 
moral of the things affected impressively. 
Of course the book is for thinking, earnest 
minds chiefly, but all who feel and hope 
for better things in this life and a future 
will find it of help. Many lands and ages 
are made to contribute to its purpose, and 
in its biographical passages and simple 
stories of great religious ideas the glimpses 
it affords of eager lives lived in battle with 
things that hold back, yet victorious in 
inward power, are vital in their capacity to 
encourage and make strong. It treats of 
deep things, yet the treatment is not too 
elaborate or profound for any reader who 
would live up to the standard of his being, 
and partake of those fruits of the spirit 
that are within the reach of his humanity. 


WircucrarT; Is It A REALITY or A DELv- 
sion? By H. L. Hastinos, Editor of 
The Christian, Boston. Published at the 
Scriptural Tract Repository, Boston. 
From our observations in some forms of 

hypnotism, we should be inclined to think 
that witchcraft or something like it still 
existed. The author assumes that spiritual 
manifestations partake of witchcraft and 
discusses them from that point of view, 
making a rather strong case. We remem- 
ber that a certain old book admon- 
ishes us ‘‘to try the spirits” to determine 
their character, whether bad or good. 


INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL ANNUAL FOR 1894. 
Published by E. B. Treat, 5 Cooper 
Union, New York. 

Promptly in hand for the busy doctor’s 
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use this well arranged and compact annual 
deserves a liberal credit. Compared with 
the numbers of previous years, this exceeds 
them in size by a hundred pages and in 
the variety of its matter. Modern med- 
icine is making rapid advances, because of 
the considerable number of talented men 
who now pursue specialties and contribute 
the results of their observation and treat- 
ment to the literature of their profession. 
Mr. Treat skillfully avails himself of the 
services of such specialists, so that what- 
ever there has been evolved recently in any 
department of medical or surgical practice 
shall be included in his valuable series. 
We note in this number for ’94 a decided 
increase in the number and quality of the 
illustrations, there being eight colored 
lithographs and twenty-one half-tone photo 
plates, besides other diagrams, etc., of the 
average sort. The later outcomes of treat- 
ment for consumption, nerve and skin dis- 
eases, appendicitis, intestinal lesions, etc., 
are well covered, and the advances in hygi- 
ene processes or natural remedies, especially 
massage work and electricity, are noted at 
such length as their importance demands. 
Price, in cloth, uniform, $2.75 net. 


METROPOLITAN MusEUM OF ArT. Twenty- 
fourth Annual Report of the Trustees: of 
the Association. 1894. 


Notes growth of museum in general 
importance. During the year 1893 over 
650,000 persons visited it. New features 
have been added and building enlarged. 
It is realizing the purpose of its founders 
and becoming a monument of which Amer- 
icans should be proud. Presideni, Mr. 
Henry G. Marquand ; Secretary, L. P. D. 
Cesnola, New York. : 


SHorT StoriEs OF UNUSUAL CASEs, By W. 
F. Cuapreti, M. D., of New York. 
From Annals of Ophthalmology and 
Otology. Describes peculiar cases met 
with in throat and nose surgery. 


THE MAGAZINE OF PoeTRY. Monthly. 

Illustrated. 

March number has a considerable list 
of sketches with a few portraits. Among 
the number are a few writers of reputation 
like Willis, S. M. Watson and William 
Winter. Published by Charles W. Moul- 
ton, Buffalo. 


Two Cases OF CONGENITAL HYPERTROPHY 
OF THE TONGUE. 
A case of tuberculosis of the myroid 
gland. By W. F. Chappell, M. D. 
Reprint. New York. 





PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 





THE NEw YorK ASSOCIATION OF GRADU- 
ATES.—It has been our custom in referring 
to the meetings of this society hitherto to 
mention the fact that the hall was crowded 
to its utmost capacity. At the last meeting, 
however, which was the occasion of Prof. 
Nelson Sizer’s lecture on ‘‘ Activity,” held 
the evening of April 2d, not only the 
lecture room was crowded, but quite a 
number of persons stood in the doorway, 
outside in the hall and on the stairs 
throughout the entire evening. This is an 
agreeable evidence that Phrenology is not 
on the wane in New York. 

Prof. Sizer was in his usual good spirits, 
and treated the subject of his lecture in his 
customary vein of happy illustration, 
reminiscence, analysis and anecdote. One 
of his replies to a critic present was espe- 


cially felicitous. A gentleman asked a 
question in regard to the possibility of 
estimating a mental quality in a case of 
extreme abnormality. The Professor ex- 
plained that in applying any science, the 
rules were only expected to be reliable 
under normal conditions. ‘‘No man,” 
said he, ‘‘ would expect to learn pedal 
anatomy from a club foot, or astronomy 
whilethe sky was black with clouds ;” and, 
referring to the abnormal case in question, 
he concluded with the remark, ‘‘God may 
be able to tell, but I can’t.” 

There is every reason to believe that 
these meetings will continue to grow in 
interest and usefulness. On the first Mon- 
day in May Prof. Charles Weake, M. B., 
P. A., of London, England, will address 
the society on Size of Brain. 
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HrrRAM Co.Lvece, H1raAM,Oun10.—Phrenol- 
ogy at the centre of education is profession- 
ally represented by Mr. Henry F. Lutz, a 
student of the theological department. He 
had in February a class of thirty, all enthu- 
siastic in their acceptance of Phrenology 
as the science of the mind. There were so 
many more who desired to join that a sec- 
ond course of class lectures was contem- 
plated. Mr. Lutz is an earnest and indus- 
trious student of Phrenology,displaying a 
skill in the application of its principles and 
a knowledge of its literature that are by 
no meanscommon. He hasestablished an 
office for private examinations. Thinking 
to give the cause an additional stimulus, he 
invited Mr. Stanley M. Hunter, who grad- 
uated from the Institute in '89, and who is 
studying for the Unitarian ministry at the 
Meadville (Pa.) Theological School,to come 
and give a popular lecture before the stu- 
dents. This was February 29th. Mr. 
Hunter accepted. The President, the Rev. 
Dr. Zollers, several of the faculty and 
about three hundred students and towns- 
people were present. Mr. Lutz, after a 
brief, practical talk on ‘*The Value of 
Phrenology,” then introduced Mr. Hunter, 
who took for his subject ‘*‘ People We Meet 
and How to Know Them.” At the close he 
made a number of public examinations, 
one being blindfold. He also examined 
several skulls furnished by the audience. 
These efforts were greeted with frequent 
applause. The occasion was a decided 
success and scored a triumph for Phre- 
nology. 

Itis to be hoped that neither Mr. Lutz 
nor Mr. Hunter will give up active work in 
Phrenology when they enter the ministry, 
since clergymen have exceptional opportu- 
nities for the spread of the beneficent teach- 
ings of the true science of the mind. 


Cuicaco.—The Chicago Phrenological 
Society meets. twice a month, the second 
and fourth Tuesday of every month, at 
118 Oak street. The meetings during the 
pastWinter have been well attended and the 
society has gained two new members. The 
active members have been very prompt in 
presenting essays and lectures on various 
themes of Phrenology. These lectures and 
essays are always open to criticism, and 
enliven the interest. Visitors are always 
welcome,and to all who may take an inter- 
- estin Phrenology the Chicago Phrenolog- 
ical Society extends a cordial invitation to 
visit the meetings. 

Dora CARPENSTEIN, Sec’y. 


Joun W. SHULL, class of ’91, is expecting 
soon to take a professor's chair in a promi- 
nent Western college. Mr. Shull is a 


patient, thorough and accurate investiga- 
tor, andis certain to become eminent in 
the scientific world. 






CINCINNATI.—We continue to hear en- 
couraging news from Cincinnati. Dr. Keller 
and many others are active in the new so- 
ciety, and there seems to be no question as 
to its success. 

Prof. T. J. Wyscarver, formerly one of 
the most capable and energetic representa- 
tives of our profession in the United States, 
is at present a rich and influential pub- 
lisher in the ‘‘Queen City.” He is the editor 
and proprietor of the Harness World, a peri- 
odical whose pages are often enlivened by 
bright rays of philosophy and scientific lore. 
He has a beautiful home and a beautiful 
and amiable wife, and he attributes much 
of his success to his years of study and 
practice in the phrenological field. He still 
lectures occasionally, and it is hoped that 
the new society will secure his sympathetic 
aid. 

Dr. O. N. Heise, one of the most 
scholarly and successful young physicians 
in Cincinnati, and an earnest advocate of 
Phrenology, sailed on the 1gth of April for 
a six months’ visitto Europe. As he ex- 
pects to meet a number of distinguished 
medical men and other scientists, he has 
promised, if possible, to write a letter to 
the JOURNAL in regard to the outlook for 
Phrenology in the old country, with such 
other information of interest as he may 
collect. 


Mrs. IpA V. Davis, class of ’88, is at 
present in Nebraska and writes encourag- 
ingly as to the future outlook. 


Mrs, Mary VAuGHT is lecturing in Chi- 
cago and finds a growing interest in the 
subject in that wide-awake city. We hope 
she will continue her efforts there. Chicago 
is now one of the most important com- 
munities in the world, and as the Western 
people are peculiarly hospitable to new 
truths, much may be accomplished by 
gaining a foothold in that city on the lake. 


Mrs. Dr. T. S. ANDREws is successfully 
engaged in DeWitt County, Illinois. 


W. G. ALEXANDER, class of '84, is still in 
Canada, where he is reaping a rich barvest 
of hard cash as well as reputation and 
honor. 


H. D. CampseLt, class of ’89, is also in 
Canada. 


W. S. BELL, class of ’93, is editing Up to 
Date, a bright magazine issue by the Wil- 
son Publishing Company, 312 State St., 
Chicago. 


J. B. Harris, class of °88, is now in 
Kansas. 


Geo. Morris, class of '78, is at present in 
St. Paul, Minn., where he is working with 
his usual vigor and enthusiasm. 


G. G. Brown, class of ’92, sends good 
reports from Canada. 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 





